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iy VERY student in ecclesi- 
CNS astical history is familiar 
f with the early prosperity 
-}% and splendor of the orien- 

- fi tal churches. Built up, 
ii many of them, by the 
Sposiles themselves, or their immediate 
disciples, and often watered by their bload, 
they continued to increase and to flourish 
for centuries, and diffused throughout the 
entire east, together with the light of the 
Gospel, the inestimable benefits of Chris- 
tian civilization. Episcopal sees were 
erected in all the principal cities; and, 
_ whenever they were established, there 
) gtew up around them those admirable in- 






tutions of learning and charity which 
always followed in the train of 
V.—No. 8. 





Christianity, and which have contributed 
so powerfully to change the face of society. 
The great patriarchal sees of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and subsequently 
that of Constantinople, became the radi- 
ating points of a new literature and a new 
civilization, much more useful and per- 
manent, if not more brilliant, than had 
been those of the ancient classical times. 

During the first four centuries, Alexan- 
dria, the capital of Egypt, was the great 
commercial emporium of the east, as well 
as the principal seat of Christian philoso- 
phy and literature. Founded by St. Mark, 
the favored disciple of St. Peter, the pa- 
triarchal see of this city was the first in 
order and dignity alter that of Rome, the 
see of St. Peter himself. Its Christian 
school, founded early in the third century, 
had produced a Clement, a Dionysius, 
and an Origen ; and it had also numbered 
among its illustrious occupants the glo- 
rious mames of a St. Alexander, a St. 
Athanasius, and a St. Cyril. 

Next in point of rank came Antioch, 
the ancient capital of Syria, the second 
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city of the east, and the see of Peter dur- 
ing the first seven years of his primacy, 
before he removed it to Rome under the 
Emperor Claudius. Its Christian schools 
were likewise famous throughout Asia, 
and exercised a powerful influence over 
theological studies.* The great St. John 
Chrysostom had been there trained tu vir- 


we and learning, and for many years of | 


his early career his voice had in thischurch 
eloquently proclaimed the magnificent 
beauties and impressive truths of Chris- 
tianity ; while the sainted Flavians and 
other great and good men had successive- 
ly discharged therein the office of patri- 
arch. The third of the oriental sees was 
that of Jerusalem, founded originally by 
St. James, and subsequently illustrated 
by the virtues and learning of the St. Cy- 
rils and the Juvenals. 

It was only in the fourth century that 
Constantinople, till then called Byzanu- 
um, attained to the dignity of even an 
episcopal see ; and until near the close of 
that century it was content to occupy the 


fourth place among the patriarchates of the 


east, and the fifth after that of Rome. It 
was only by a bold innovation on this an- 
cient order of things, first admitted by the 
Greek bishops of the second general coun- 
cil, held at Constantinople in 381, and 
pushed still farther by those of the fourth 
general council, heid at Chalcedon in 451, 
that this see was placed second after that 
of Rome.t The Roman pontiffs and the 
western church, however, never approved 
of this innovation, which they viewed as 
both unjust to the other patriarchal sees, 
and fraught with danger to the peace of 
the church. The event has, alas! but too 
sadly proved the wisdom of their forecast, 


* This influence became, subsequently, of a dan- 
gerous character, from the growing rationalistic 
spirit which pervaded its investigations. This 
remark is, to a certain extent, also true of the 
school of Alexandria. ‘The school of Edessa, 
under the guidance of St. Ephraim, was much more 
unexceptionable. See Newman’s ‘‘ Essay on the 
Development,” &c. 

+It must be observed that this regulation had 
reference only to ecclesiastical rank, and that the 
famous 28th canon of the latter council was not 
subscribed by one-half of the bishops, nor by the 
legates of the pope. 
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and the justice of their forebodings! 
These ambitious steps of the Constantino- 
politan bishops finally led to the Greek 
schism with all its endless train of evils. 
But before it took place the see of Con- 
stantinople was rendered illustrious by 
such men as St. Gregory Nazianzen and 
St. John Chrysostom, to say nothing of 
many other great names. 

The other distinguished episcopal sees 
of the east in the early ages of Christian- 
ity were those of Ephesus, Smyrna, Ce- 
sarea, and [dessa ; to say nothing of the 
other churches mentioned by St. John in 
the first chapters of the Apocalypse, and 
of those spoken of by St. Paul in his Epis- 
tles, and by St. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The great St. Basil, St. Eph- 
raim, St. Gregory of Nyssa, Eusebius, the 
father of church history, and a host of 
other illustrious writers, shed a flood of 
lightand splendor on the early history ofthe 
oriental churches. T'heir fame is confined 
to no country and to no age; it belongs to 
all generations and to all Christendom. 

We have no means of ascertaining with 
precision the Christian population of the 
eastern church in the fourth and following 
centuries; or what proportion it bore to 
that of the west. 
may he gathered from the fact, that the 
east then teemed with an abundant and 
overflowing population, the vast majority 
of which was Christian. By the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, paganism iad so 
far declined as to be almost reckoned 
among the things that were. Another fact 
may serve to give us some idea of the 
great extension of Christianity at that 
early period, and may also enable us to 
estimate the relative Christian population 
of the east and of the west. Learned 
Christian antiquaries inform us that, to- 
wards the close of the fourth century, there 
were about eighteen hundred bishops in all 
Christendom, of whom nearly a thousand 
belonged to the eastern church. The 
episcopal sees were then, however, much 
more limited in extension than they areg t 
the present day, and therefore much more ~ 
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numerous in proportion to the population. 
This was more particularly the case in the 
east, and also in northern Africa. Thus 
we find that of the eight hundred bishop- 
ricks in the west about four hundred were 
in northern Africa alone! Yet no one 
would surely pretend to infer from this 
circumstance thatthe Christian population 
in that small portion of Africa was one 
half of that in the entire west. 

Upon the whole we may, perhaps, con- 
clade that, during the first eight centuries, 
the number of Christians in the east and 
After the 
final conversion of the northern nations, 


in the west was about equal. 


effected successively in the filth and fol- 
lowing centuries to the tenth, the western 
church acquired an immense preponder- 
ance in numbers; and, after the final con- 
summation of the Greek schism in the 
eleventh century, this preponderance has 
gone on steadily increasing, until, at pre- 
sent, the western church has nearly four 
times as many in number as the eastern, 
including the Russian church and all the 
oriental sectaries. Ever since the schism, 
the Greek church has been steadily de- 
clining, and the Latin church has been as 
steadily progressing. 

But the glory of the Greek church dur- 
ing the early ages belongs to the great 
body of Christians ; for, during all that pe- 
riod, the eustern and the western churches 
were united into the one Catholic church, 
‘the one sheepfold under the one Shep- 
herd.”? Viewing the subject in this light, 
every Catholic heart must exult at the 
former splendor, and weep over the pre- 
sent fallen and forlorn condition of the 
oriental churehes. Could the great and 
illustrious bishops and-saints who once 
shed so brilliant a lustre upon that portion 
of Christendom now arise from their 
tombs, how sad a prospect would break 
upon their vision! Would they recognise 
ia the present desolate and degraded con- 
dition of the oriental Christians any traces 
[ that prosperity which they had former- 
switnessed, and to which they had, 












Providence, so greatly contributed ? 


Alas! how the face of things has changed. 
The glory of those time-honored and il- 
lustrious sees has faded for ever. For 
nearly four hundred years has that once 
chosen portion of God’s inheritance been 
groaning under an oppressive and a crush- 
ing Turkica slavery ; many of her once 
flourishing cities blotted out from the face 
of the earth, others lying desolate and in 
ruins, and even those which remain shorn 
of half their original splendor! Alas! for 
the uncertainty of human events! Alas! 
for those sins which brought down so ter- 
rible a chastisement of heaven! 

It is, indeed, a sad thought, but one full 
of instruction for us, that what was once 
the blooming garden of Christian civiliza- 
tion has now become a dreary waste, a 
frightful wilderness; all its flowers blighted, 
all its fruits plucked. Asia Minor, once 
the Eden of the world, and the most re- 
freshing spot in Christendom, is now 
strewn only with ruins and with tombs, 
and has become a vast necropolis, or rest- 
ing place for the ashes of the dead! Dr. 
Durbin draws the following graphic piec- 
ture of this striking contrast: 


‘Our road lay directly over Mount 
Pagus, from the heights of which we de- 
scended by an ancient paved way, much 
broken up, into one of those incomparable 
valleys of Asia Minor, which to the eye 
seem to be completely shut m by high, 
broken gray mountains, and yet are con- 
nected with the adjacent valleys by nar 
row extensions between the mountains. 

. Their wonderful fertility, when 
well cultivated, may be inferred from the 
fact that, in ancient times, the smallest of 
them sustained a city with its dependent 
towns,and each of the largest was adorned 
with scveral cities, some of which were 
remarkable for population and wealth. 
The names of most of these are preserved 
in history, but the sites of many are ut- 
terly unknown. Indeed, Asia Minor may 
be considered one vast solitude, rendered 
exceedingly impressive by the number of 
cemeteries which the traveller sees every 
few hours. No villages or towns are in 
sight of them. No groves of cypress or 
terebinth shade them. The former glory 
and power of the countless millions that 
sleep in them are indicated by the frag- 
ments of marbles, columns, pedestals, 
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richly carved capitals, friezes, and sarco- 
phagi, which lie half covered by the 
tangled thickets of shrubs, vides, and wild 
flowers, on which the flocks of the wan- 
dering Turkman occasionally browse. In- 
deed, all Asia Minor appears like one vast 
necropolis of the unknown and forgotten 
dead. ‘The cemeteries cf towns at present 
inhabited are usually adorned with groves 
of evergreens: the cypress is appropriated 
to the Moslems, the terebinth, or common 
fir, to the Arminians and Greeks, but the 
graves of the Jews, either by choice or 
from coercion, are unadorned even by an 
erect stone. Their grave-yards through- 
out the east are naked, stony fields, a 
striking picture of desolation and dis- 
tress.’”’* 

This frightful desolation extends to the 
very heart of Asia Minor; to the banks of 
the Hemus, and to the once smiling bor- 
ders of the Gygean lake. Hear our rev- 


erend tourist: 


“* They (the guides) were lost for four 
hours, during which we literally wandered 
among the tombs, both ancient and com- 
paratively modern; the former being the 
tumuli of the old Lydians, the latter, ceme- 
teries of the Mohammedan population, 
which has long since disappeared from the 
Sardian plains. No where did I feel so 
forcibly the desolation of Asia Minor as 
when I sat amid the foundations of Sardis, 
crossed those plains, now without an in- 
habitant, on which Cyrus, Xerxes, Da- 
rius, Alexander, Antiochus, and the Ro- 
man had marshalled their millions of war- 
riors, and decided the fate of empires, and 
wandered amid those vast cemeteries 
which, for two thousand five hundred 
years, received the successive generations 
of cities and towns, of which now not a 
vestige remains.”’+ 


This desolation pervades the entire ex- 
tent of the Turkish empire, both in Asia 
and in Europe. Every where the popu- 
lation is melting away under the influence 
of a ruthless and senseless despotism. 
The empire itself is fast tottering to its 
fall; and in this circumstance alone is 
found the principal hope of the speedy 
emancipation and more brilliant future of 
the oriental Christians. 

** But the decrease of the population,’’ 


says Dr. Durbin, “is the most marked 
symptom of decay. At first the decrease 


* Vol. ii, p. 118 and seqq. t Ibid, p. 152. 
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occurred chiefly among the native Chris- 
tians, who melted away under the intol- 
erable oppression of the Moslems; but for 
the last two centuries it has taken place 
among the Moslems themselves. The 
traveller is struck with astonishment and 
filled with melancholy as he beholds the 
crowded and countless cemeteries amid 
vast solitudes where, but a few genera- 
tions past, flourished populous cities, 
towns, and villages; the turbans on the 
tombstones testily that a Mohammedan 
and not a Christian population is buried 
there. So I found it every where in Pal- 
estine, Syria, and Asia Minor, and so Mr. 
Walsh describes it for a distance of three 
hundred miles from the capital, through 
Roumelia to the Danube, naturally one 
of the most fertile portions of the earth,’”* 


Captain Frankland, another tourist, to 
whose testimony he appeals, furnishes the 
following sad account of that once flour- 
ishing portion of the Turkish empire : 


«‘Wrom the banks of the Danube to the 
shores of the Propontis, the traveller will 
see fertile provinces lying waste, well in- 
habited cities of the dead (cemeteries), but 
desolate and ruined abodes of the living. 
He will see the remains of the arts, and 
the civilization of a former and a better 
age, and but few marks of the present era, 
save such as denote barbarism and decay. 
The few towns that he will meet with im 
his long and dreary journey are rapidly 
falling into ruin, and the only road now 
existing, and which can put in any claim 
to such an appellation, is either of the 
Roman age, or that of the great Sultan 
Solyman; but even this pavement is 
almost worse than nothing. Wherever 
the Osmanli has trod, devastation and ruin 
mark his steps, civilization and the arts 
have filed, and made room for barbarism, 
and the silence of the desert and the tomb. 
*‘ Where the sultan’s horse has trod, there 
grows no grass,’ is a Turkish proverb, 
and a fatal truth.”’+ 


Dr. Durbin thus sums up his remarks 
on this subject: 
“The extent of this decay of population 
can not be accurately ascertained, as no 
census is ever taken. The various coun- 
tries comprising the empire possess natu- 
ral capabilities sufficient to support the 
declarations of history that they teemed 
with population at the time of their first) 
subjection to the Mohammedan powem 
Comparing their condition now with wh 


*Ibid pp. 259-60. + Ibid. p, 26 
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it was then, we shall not exaggerate the 
decrease of population when we say that 
rHREE-FourTHS of it have disappeared, 
and the progress of decay is increasing 
rather than diminishing. It is impossible 
to approximate with certainty the present 
population of Turkey. Reid says that in 
the seventeenth century it was about forty- 
one millions ; ‘ but at the present day, it 
is a matter of doubt if the Turkish sceptre 
de facto sways over eight millions of peo- 
ple.’ C. B. Elhott estinrates the present 
population atabouttwenty millions, and the 
natural eapacity of the country sufficient to 
sustain four times twenty millions. Amid 
these conflicting estimates,one pointstands 
forth undisputed, the rapid and increas- 
ing decay of the Mohammedan empire.’’* 


In spite of the long continued and grind- 
ing oppressions of the Turks, the Chris- 
tians, even at this day, constitute consid- 
erably more than one-rourtu of the en- 
tire population of the empire. This is, 
indeed, a consoling fact, and one that 
speaks favorably of the perseverance of 
the Christians there in the midst of trials 
which have seldom fallen to the lot of 
any other body of men, whether political 
It shows at least the utter 
powerlessness of persecution; if it does 
not even Jead us to hope, that Providence 
has yet in store some great blessing for 
the oriental churches, and some high 
mission for them to accomplish. 


or religious. 


‘*« [tis strange,” says Dr. Durbin, “ that 
the western churches should be aroused 
by the more recent results of the researches 
of enterprising and intelligent travellers, 
who have established the fact, that more 
than one-fourth of the people of the Turk- 
ish empire are professed and steadfast 
Christians. Hassel sets down the Mo- 
hammedan population of all Asia at sev- 
enty millions, and the Christian at seven- 
teen millions. But if we confine the 
comparison to the Turkish empire, it will 
be much more favorable to the Christians. 
Mr. Southgate estimates the Christian 
population of Turkey and Abyssinia at 
fifteen millions, more than one-fourth of 
the whole; and if the comparison were 
confined to Turkey in Europe and Asia, 
the Christian population would amount to 
perhaps one-third: it would certainly, if 
_ the Bedouins be excluded, and the com- 

» paris~-. .umited to those who dwell in per- 


* Ibid. pp. 261-2. 
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manent habitations. Turkey in Europe 
has a population of about seven millions, 
of which four millions are Christians. 
The Westminster Review, for January, 
1841, estimates the Christian population 
of Syria at one-third of the whole.””* 

The interest of this fact is greatly 
enhanced by the circumstance, that the 
Christian population isdistributed through- 
out the whole empire, chiefly in the largest 
cities and at the most favorable and com- 
manding points, where their influence is 
most likely to be felt; and also by the 
additional fact that they are, in general, 
the most intelligent portion of the popula- 
tion. The Armenians, in particular, are 
the great merchants and bankers of the 
east. Add to this, that each Christian 
nation has a separate organization of its 
own, and is ruled by its own patriarch, 
and that all those in communion with the 
Roman Catholic church—a large body 
as we shall soon see—are moreover un- 
der the special protection of France or of 
some other European Catholic power ; 
and we may then be prepared to estimate 
the importance of the Christian population 
in the Turkish empire, and the weight it 
must necessarily have hereafter in decid- 
ing even the political destinies of the east. 

While the Moslem power is daily de- 
elining, that of the Christians is constantly 
on the increase; and theday, we hope, is not 
far distant, when this haughty power shall 
be laid in the dust, and Christianity shall 
resume its ancient empire in western Asia. 
Fondly do we trust that God may hasten 
the coming of this happy day, the earlier 
dawn of which hath already appeared in 
the east. Ferventiy do we hope and pray 
that the cruel captivity of the oriental 
churches may at length cease; that they 
may again sit down with us in peace in 
the house of our Lord, in the unity of 
faith and of love; and that the church 
may again have the consolation of wit- 
nessing—what she beheld during the first 
eight centuries—the union of the east and 
west in thesame faith, in thesame worship, 
and under the same spiritual government. 


* Ibid. p. 276. 
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How is this result to be secured? And 
is there any reasonable hope that it will 
ever be realized? More unlikely revolu- 
tions have often occurred in history ; and 
we know, that since the final consumma- 
tion of the Greek schism, a reunion of the 
churches was temporarily effected at two 
different periods, once in the thirteenth, 
and once in the fifteenth century. Why 
should it not take place again, and under 
more favorable auspices? Has not the 
Greek church been scourged long enough 
for its pride and disobedience? Should it 
not at length feel ‘‘ humbled under the 
yewerful hand of God?” After having 
been so long chastised, should it not finally 
learn wisdom, and return to the bosom of 
unity ? 

There is no doubt, that the forlorn con- 
dition of the Greek church for many cen- 
turies past is an effect of a divine retribu- 
tive justice. The Greeks had ever been 
proud, disputatious, cavilling, and in- 
subordinate. Nearly a!l the heresies which 
troubled the repose of the primitive church 
originated amongst them, and were con- 
demned by councils convened within their 
borders. And the worst feature in their 
religious errors was this, that, though 
generally of a speculative character, they 
were aimed at the very foundations of 
Christianity—at the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and of the incarnation. But the great 
reason of the signal chastisement inflicted 
on them is found in the towering pride 
and ambition of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople. They could not brook the pri- 
macy of the Roman see, which, neverthe- 
less, the Greck church had acknowledged 
for centuries; and God gave them up to 
a reprobate sense, and made them the 
slaves of the Grand Turk. ‘They escaped 
from an imaginary, and fell into a real 
bondage. ‘Their example is a striking 
commentary on the divine declaratious, 
“pride goeth before a fall,’’ and *‘ every 
one that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled.” 

Two facts at least are undeniable ;—all 
history proclaims their truth: the Greek 


church prospered so long as it was in 
communion with Rome; it has constantly 
declined since the date of its separation 
from Rome. God blessed it while it was 
connected with that rock upon which 
Christ built his church; his malediction 
has lain heavily upon it ever since it was 
riven by schism from that rock. It is now 
like a branch torn from the living vine; 
deprived of the vital sap, it has withered 
and died: Christ never promised his grace 
or blessing to any but those who were 
humbie, who heard the church, and who 
walked in unity and charity. The signal 
punishment of the Greek church is an 
impressive commentary on this great 
truth. 

Every one must be forcibly struck by 
the fact, that, while all the once flourish- 
ing and famous episcopal sees of the east 
are either entirely blotted out of existence, 
or are dragging out a miserable life in 
bondage and darkness; while Antioch 
and Ephesus have disappeared, and Alex- 
andria, Smyrna, and Constaniinople are 
covered with the pall of death; Rome, 
though time and revolution have dealt 
more severely with her than with any 
other city in the world, still remains, the 
same flourishing, vigorous, and ** eternal’’ 
city—the only one of the apostolical 
churches which has preserved its succes- 
sion unbroken, and which can carry us 
back to the days when the apostles _re- 
ceived their commission from the lips of 
the blessed Jesus. How explain this 
singular phenomenon, but by the princi- 
ples indicated above? Is not the perma- 
nency of Rome, under all the circum- 


stances, a most palpable fulfilment of 


Christ’s prediction addressed to St. Peter: 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, anp THE GATES OF HELL 
SHALL NOT PREVAIL AGAINST IT??? It is 
impossible to explain it in any other way, 
unless we virtually deny an all-ruling 
Providence, and ascribe all the great re- 
sults of history to a mere blind chance or 
fatality. 


That the Greek church is reduced to c 
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state of great ignorance and degradation, 
there is no doubt. Dr. Durbin bears evi- 
dence to the fact in many passages of his 
interesting ‘‘ Observations.”” We must 
content ourselves with the following : 
“The power of the priesthood over the 
people in the oriental churches is incredi- 
ble, and it is often exercised in the most 
rigorous manner, particularly among the 
Greeks, whose clergy exact oppressive 
fees for the performance of every religious 
service—for marriages, funerals, and the 
sacraments—all of which are matters of 
barter, and are paid for according to the 
wealth of the party served. No prepara- 
tion is required for entrance into the holy 
office of the ministry ; and there are no 
schools for the prophets, in which they 
may obtain some knowledge of divine 
things before they enter upon the service 
of the altar. This deplorable state of the 
oriental communions is not a matter of 
surprise when we remember their long 
night of darkness, and the oppression 
under which they have been subjected.’’* 


Their separation from Rome, we sin- 
cerely believe, has had at least as much 
to do with their present corruptions as the 
long night of darkness and servitude in 
which they have been involved. Another 
cause of it is the marriage of the clergy, 
more or less in use among them. A 
married clergy can not be expected to be 
so much separated from the world, so 
much addicted to study, or so devoted to 
the interests of religion, as one that is 
single ; and no one can travel in the east 
without being forcibly impressed with the 
difference, in all those respects, between 
that portion of the Greek clergy which 
leads a single life, and that which is in- 
volved in the troubles and solicitude at- 
tendant on providing for a family. Dr. 
Durbin is, however, not correct in stat- 
ing, without any qualifications, that the 
‘“ Greeks reject the celibacy of the clergy :”’ 
for it is a notorious fact that they continue 
to prize celibacy as a state more perfect 
than that of matrimony, whenever it is 
embraced through those religious motives 


Ps 6. indicated by St. Paul.t This is apparent 


pm the fact that they universally require 
ii, pp. 284-5. 


* 1 Coriuthians, ch. vii. 
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their monks and bishops to be celibitaries, 
that no priest is allowed to marry after 
ordination, and that no one is admitted to 
orders who has been married more than 


once, or who, in the language of St. Paul, 
to whom this discipline is ascribed, has 
been the husband of more than “ one 
wife.” Dr. Durbin should have stated 
these well known features in the oriental 
discipline in regard to celibacy. 

He, however, bears willing testimony 
to another most remarkable fact, that all 
the Greek churches, no matter how much 
separated from each other by sectional 
feelings and sectarian prejudices, unani- 
mously agree with one another, and with 
the Roman Catholic church, in almost all 
those distinctive points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline in which Protestants differ from 
us. Here is his evidence. 


‘** To the Protestant Christian there ap- 
pears a wide spread blight upon this fair 
field of missionary hope and enterprise in 
the almost universal corruption of all the 
oriental communions. It is not to be de- 
nied, that in all essential points of doc- 
trine and order, the Greek, the Arminian, 
the Syrian, and the Nestorian churches 
agree substantially with the Roman Cath- 
olics of Europe. Some of the points of 
difference regard matters of discipline, as 
the supremacy of the pope,* and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, both of which the ori- 
ental churchest+ steadfastly reject; others 
are speculative, as, for instance, the doc- 
trine of the Greek church with respect to 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father only, and not from the Father and 
the Son; and that of the Syrians and Nes- 
torians, who are Monophysites, (!) hold- 
ing that there is but one nature in Christ. 
But in all essential elements of church 
government and doctrius. they agree with 
the Roman Catholics of Europe. They 
believe in the three separate orders of the 
ministry, regularly derived, by unbroken 
succession, from the apostles; and each 
principal church has its patriarch, which 
(who?) bears nearly the same relation to 
it that the pope does to the Latin church. 
They believe in the seven sacraments, and 


* This is a doctrine, and not a mere matter of 
discipline. 

+ He means, of course, those oriental churches 
which are not in communion with Rome, and, in 
a note, he excepts the Maronites. He might 
have excepted large bodies of Christians in almost 
all the other branches of the oriental church. 
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in the same sense that the Romanists (!) 
do!??* 


In proof of all this, he furnishes ust 


with a literal translation from a portion of | 


the catechism now used by the Armenian 
churches; which translation was made 
out by one of the American Protestant 
missionaries. While we praise his can- 
dor in thus stating a fact which is noto- 
rious to all persons of any information, 
but which has nevertheless been denied 
by the ignorant and superficial, we can 
not but smile at his singular carelessness 
or ignorance in setting down the Nestori- 
ans as ‘‘ Monophysites holding that there 
is but one nature in Christ.””, He proba- 
bly meant the Eutychians, or Jacobites ; 
for the Nestorians not only hold the pre- 
cise contrary of this doctrine, but they 
even go farther, and maintain that there are 
two distinet persons in Christ, the one 
human, and the other divine. Every 
child who has glanced at church history 
is acquainted with this fact; and we are 
astonished that it escaped a Methodist 
doctor of divinity. 

The orienta! churches agree with us, not 
only in doctrine, but also in many of those 
religious observances which are most ob- 
noxious to Protestants. Dr. Durbin also 
attests this, though in his testimony he 
indulges in the usual ignorant, self-suffi- 
cient and slanderous carit, which Protest- 
ant preachers consider it their special pri- 
vilege to employ whenever they speak of 
what they are pleased to designate by the 
vulgar nicknames of popery and Roman- 
ism. He€ays: 

“*Nor is the worship of the oriental 
churches freer from corruptions than that 
of the Roman Catholic. ‘They worship 
pictures and the cross, as do the Latins, 
and pay a more constant and ardent devo- 
tion than the Catholics to the Panagia or 
‘Holy Virgin, mother of God.’ Their 
reverence for saints is as profound, and 
their invocation of them as frequent, as 
among the Roman Catholics. Their pub- 
lic services consist almost entirely in 


daily matins, mass, and vespers; and 
when the host (or bread and wine after 


* Ibid. pp. 231-2. + Ibid. 
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consecration ) is carried among the people, 
they fall down and worship it with a 
grosser superstition thaneven the Latins.’’* 


His feelings were often shocked by ex- 
hibitions of public worship marked by all 
these objectionable traits; and from the 
tenor of his remarks interspersed through- 
out his work, we are inclined to infer that 
he considers the oriental eommunions 
more objectionable and “corrupt” than 
the Roman Catholic itself, and that he 
would prefer the latter to the former. 
Nor is he the only Protestant traveller 
who has come to this conclusion. If the 
Roman Catholic church be corrupt and 
erroneous in these things, then is the 
Greek church also, and to a much greater 
extent; and the conclusion is irresistible, 
that Christ permitted his whole church, 
both east and west, to go to ruin and to 
apostatize from him for many long centu- 
ries, though he had pledged his solemn 
word “that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against it;’’? and though he had 
positively commanded all “to hear it,’’ 
under the awful penalty of being reckoned 
**with heathens and publicans.” If we 
could believe this, we would lose all faith 
in Christianity and in its divine Author. 
Andaccordingly weare not at all surprised 
that enlightened Protestants are either 
returning to the bosom of Catholicity, or 
are rushing headlong into the frightful 
abyss of infidelity. There is no rational 
medium between the two. 

How are we to explain the astonishing 
consent of the Greek communions and 
the Roman Catholic church in maintain- 
ing all those distinctive doctrines and 
principles which Protestants unanimously 
reject? Wecan explain the phenomenon 
in only one of two ways: either by say- 
ing that the Greeks received these doc- 
trines from the Latins, or the Latins from the 
Greeks; orthat they both received them from 
acommon source, dating back to a period 
prior to their separation. The former hy- 


pothesis is untenable and even absurd ; for. 
how is it to be believed that churches so. 
+ Ibid. pp. 283-4. an 
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averse to each other would have consented 
quietly to abandon their ancient faith and 
discipline at the bidding, or through the in- 
fluence,of a hatedrival? Besides history 
is not only wholly silent asto this change, 
but it teaches precisely the contrary : that 
neither church borrowed any thing from 
the other afterthe schism. We are, then, 
compelled to fall back on the latter mode 
of explanation. But whither does it lead 
us? It leads us to the admission of the 


startling fact that the whole church of 


Christ, both Greek and Latin, unanimous- 
ly held all these doctrines as early as the 
eighth century! And-that, if the Roman 
Catholic church be now wrong in main- 
taining them, the whole church of Christ 
has been involved in a fatal error ever 
since that period! 

But the chain of inference does not ter- 
minate with the eighth century; for the 
Nestorians and the Eutychians left the 
church in the fifth century, and yet they 
unanimously hold the self-same _ princi- 
ples! Then the corruption of the origi- 
naldoctrine, if it occurred at all, must have 
taken place before the beginning of the 
fifth century. The question returns: 
When did it take place? Where? Under 
what circumstances? By whom? Who 
were the opponents of the bold innovator ? 
In what council of bishops was he con- 
demned? ‘Tell us all about it; for we 


wish to be informed. History tells us of 


the origin of every error and heresy, of its 
author, of its circumstances, of its con- 
demnation. Why should it not give us 
the desired information on this other all 
important subject ? 

But the change took place silently and 
imperceptibly, and without any one being 
aware of it! If so, what evidence have 
you that it took place at all? If no one 
perceived or knew it at the time it hap- 
pened, how comes it that you perceive and 
know it centuries afterwards? This is the 
old excuse : while the soldiers were asleep 


the disciples came and stole the body of the 


rd! Ifthe witnesses were asleep how 
Mhey know the fact to which they tes- 
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tified? But you reason even more fool- 
ishly than reasoned the Jews: they brought 
at least sleeping witnesses; you bring no 
witnesses at all!! 

The conclusion reached above, then, re- 
turns in all its force: either the Catholic 
church is true, or Christianity is not: there 
is no alternative. 

Dr. Durbin relies chiefly on the labors 
of the Protestant missionaries in the east 
for the purification and complete regenera- 
He devotes 
a comparatively large portion of his ** Ob- 
And yet, to 
read his own account, partial and exag- 
gerated as it undoubtedly is, one would be 
inclined to suspect that, if this be the 
only hope of the oriental communions, the 
period of their deliverance is indeed very 
remote. He does not tell us of .one single 
church which the Protestant missionaries 
have erected for the benefit of their con- 
verts ; nor, in fact, of any thing that they 
have really done for the conversion of 
those benighted Christians of the east. 
Those missionaries, in fact, seem to be 
very prudent men, who take care to keep 
themselves out of harm’s way, and who 
do not at all ambition the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. Who ever heard of a Protestant 
missionary among the heathen that ever 
suffered martyrdom if he could possibly 
help it? We have never yet read of one 
such. The Protestant missionaries in the 
east seem to confine themselves almost en- 
tirely to places of safety, such as the large 
towns, and the precincts of the European 
consulates: they issue forth only when 
every thing is calm and nothing is to be 
apprehended. Their labors at Smyrna, 
at Beirout, at Constantinople, seem to be 
confined almost entirely to Kuropean or 
American merchants and sailors. We 
have yet to learn of one single congregation 
which they have organized among those 
for whose conversion they were specially 
sent out by the board, witha handsome out- 
fit, and a fat salary too,amply sufficient for 
their comfortable support and for that of 
their wivesand generally thriving families. 


tion of the oriental churches. 


servations ”’ to this subject. 
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AtSmyrna, Dr. Durbin says, they have 
‘a chapel connected with the Dutch con- 
sulate, in which they perform divine ser- 
vice regularly ;”’ and “‘ the Protestant pop- 
ulation numbers perhaps six hundred.’’* 
** This little leaven,”’ he adds, “ is opera- 
ting almost unobserved, yet powerfully, on 
the ancient Greek and Armenian commu- 
nities, gradually attracting their attention 
to a purer and more spiritual Christiant- 
ty.” 

The usual cant: ‘ gradually and un- 
observed,”’ yet “ powerfully!”? Always 
doing, and yet never doing any thing! 
The prospect always bright; the fields al- 
ways white for the coming harvest; yet 
the realization of hope never coming, and 
the harvest never gathered in! Money, 
money, money! Give us more money, 
and we will convert the heathen, and the 
benighted Catholic and Greek ; this is the 
battle-cry of the missionaries. The money 
is freely given ; but the promise is never 
redeemed. ‘The missionaries distribute a 
eargo of tracts and ‘Testaments, and then 
they write home that they “‘ hope”’ soon to 
convert the world, and that the only thing 
which is wanting is a little more money, 
and a few more zealous missionaries, 
male and female! Was there ever such 
an imposture as this—one that was so 
long kept up, though withal so very ex- 
pensive ? 

Dr. Durbin virtually and substantially 
confirms the truth of these remarks. No 
one can read his work without being for- 
cibly struck with the paucity of result at- 
tending Protestant missionary enterprise 
in the east. 
work ‘silently and unostentatiously ;” 
nobody sees any thing they do; yet they 
do wonders, and they are on the eve of 
converting the east to Protestantism! 


The missionaries always 


“Tt is this silent, unostentatious way of 
conducting the mission,’’ he says, * that 
leads travellers to suppose that no valua- 
ble results are obtained. They see no 
churches, no congregations, as the fruit of 
many years’ toil, and a large expenditure of 
money. Could they look into the interior 

* Ibid. p. 111. 
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mind and feelings of the oriental churches, 
and note the symptoms of a new life and 
an approaching resuscitation, they would 
see that the seed sown is germinating, 
and it requires no great sagacity to pre- 
dict a glorious harvest.’’* 

And yet there are constantly employed 
in the Protestant missions of Turkey and 
Persia no less than ninety-twot missiona- 
ries, male and female, with excellent sala- 
ries! 

The only two places where the mission- 
aries seemed to have any real prospect of 
success were Hasbeja on Mount Lebanon, 
and Oroomiah among the Nestorians of 
Persia. In both these places they have 
signally failed, and from both they have 
been ignominiously driven out. Dr. Dur- 
bin tells us the sad story in reference to 
the former place,t and the public news 
papers have given us information in re- 
gard to the latter. 

3ut neither Dr. Durbin nor the reli- 
gious (!) prints of the day, tell us half the 
truth on either subject. They should have 
had the candor to say that, on the Leba- 
non, the American Protestant missiona- 
ries were in silent league with the infidel 
Druses and the fanatical Turks, who butch- 
ered in cold blood the Christian Maron- 
ites; that they were never molested by 
them, while Catholic priests and monks 
and nuns were cruclly massacred; and 
that their property was as safe there as 
were their persons. They should also 
have told us that among the Nestorians 
these same American Protestant mission- 
aries became hateful for their intolerance 
and grasping ambition, which aimed at 
litle Jess than a union of church and 
state; that they instigated the expulsion 
of the Catholic missionaries; and _ that 
they were themselves expelled in turn by 
an indignant and enraged people, who 
could no longer bear with their arrogant 
assumptions. They should have told us 
all these facts. And, moreover, they 
should have informed the world of an- 


other public and notorious fact, which nay 


* Ibid. pp. 296-97. + Ibid. 
tIbid. p. 100—note. 
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one can deny—that, throughout the entire 
east, these same missionaries are general- 
ly looked upon with distrust and even 
horror, as intriguers, and ‘* wolves in 
sheep’s clothing.”* Dr. Durbin himself 
very delicately lets out this secret; as, for 
example, when he tells us that *‘ the Greek 
bishop, his clergy, and his people com- 
menced a Violent persecution against their 
Protestant brethren,’’+ &c. The east is 
an uneongenial soil for Protestantism ; it 
can never flourish there; it must seek 
some colder and less radiant climate. 

The great bane of the Protestant mis- 
sions in the east, as elsewhere, is their 
want of unity and concert. One Protest- 
ant sect teaches one set of doctrines ; an- 
other, another; one pursues a particular 
line of policy; another one diametrically 
opposite. They thus come into frequent 
collision with one another; and the result 
is that they render themselves the laugh- 
ing-stock of the keen-sighted orientals, 
already disposed to look on them with 
distrust, if not with positive contempt. 
Dr. Durbin freely admits and even proves 
that the recent establishment by the Eng- 
lish government of an Anglican bishopric 
in Jerusalem is all a political movement, 
merely designed to secure an inereased 
English influence in the east.t The ori- 
ental Episcopal missions, both those man- 
aged from England and those sent out 
from America, seem to have little care for 
the doctrinal reformation of the oriental 
churches; they take them as they are, and 
seek only to extend their own influence 
by laboring to have themselves recognised 
as brethren; an attempt which has inva- 
riably turned out a complete failure. The 
Protestant missionaries of the American 
board, on the contrary, profess to aim at 
the doctrinal reform of those churches, 
but to do it “‘ slowly and imperceptibly,” 


* We have ourselves had ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with this fact, having for seve- 
ral years been thrown into constant intercourse 
with a great number of intelligent individuals who 
were natives of almost all the different countries 
 Ofthe east. Their testimony on this subject was 

_whiform and unanimous. ¢ Vol. ii, p. 99. 
yol. ii, p. 288, seqq. 
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by the diffusion of Bibles, tracts, &c., 
among the people, by preaching, and by 
establishing schools. Their scheme has 
certainly worked very ‘slowly and im- 
perceptibly ;’’ and so far only has it been 
successful. Dr. Durbin thus refers to the 
different modes of operation adopted by 
the Episcopal and the non-Episcopal mis- 
sions in Turkey, and to the collision that 
has taken place between them: 

“It is to be regretted that they have 
come into collision with each other in the 
midst of these ancient churches, and in 
presence of the Turk. The chief ground. 
of collision is the validity and authority of 
their respective ministers, involving the 
vexed question of the apostolic succession. 
The Episcopal missions claim to have this 
in common with the oriental churches, 
and on this ground propose a union with 
them, presenting it as the essential bond 
between churches. The missionaries of 
the American board, on the other hand, 
while they insist on the validity of their 
orders, regard evangelical doctrine and 
worship as the essential ground of Chris- 
tian unity. The one mission appears to 
aim chiefly at obtaining a recognition of 
its churches as truly apostolic; the other, 
at restoring the simplicity and purity of 
doctrine and worship in the oriental com- 
munions. It is most desirable that they 
should avoid collisions, which might be 
easily done, by each confining itself to the 
stations and provinces of which it first 
took possession, and by refusing to enter 
into the field already occupied by the 
other.’”* 

It is plain that the Protestant missions 
in the east have turned out a complete 
failure. But suppose, fora moment, that 
they should hereafter succeed even ae- 
cording to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of their friends; what beneticial re- 
sults would follow? They would scatter 
throughout the east a hundred new war- 
ring sects, in addition to the few which 
already exist there, and they would thus 
render confusion worse confounded. End- 
less divisions would take the place of a 
comparative unity ; and with the warm 
temperaments and ardent minds of the 
Orientals, these countless divisions in re- 
ligion would infallibly lead to bitter feuds, 


* Ibid. p. 298. 
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civil broils, and even bloodshed. These 
would be most certainly the results of 
Evangelical Protestantism in the east, 
should it ever be established there, which, 
however, it never will or can be for the 
reasons already indicated. Yes, we re- 
peat it, the only hope for the complete re- 
generation of the eastern churches lies in 
their reunion with the Roman Catholic 
church. They flourished so long as they 
continued in communion with Rome; 
they have steadily declined ever since their 
separation; they can hope for renewed 
prosperity only by a reunion with the 
great Catholic church. Thus only would 
they be brought into contact with the great 
body of Christendom; thus only could they 
be protected from a grinding Turkish op- 
pression on the one hand, and the fear of 
falling into the hands of a no less ruthless 
despotism—that of Russia—on the other. 
The Turkish empire is doomed ; it must 
fall; and then the oriental churches must 
either throw themselves into the arms of 
Catholic Europe, or into the bearish em- 
brace of the monster Nicholas. There is 
no alternative; for as to Protestantism, it 
is out of the question. 

That the Catholic missions in the east 
have been, at least to a great extent, suc- 
cessful, and that they have exercised a 
most beneficial influence on oriental civ- 
ilization, Dr. Durbin freely admits. He 
says: 

“These oriental papal communions 
feel that they are brought into direct sym- 
pathy with Europe by their communion 
with Rome, and hence they affect Frank 
manners and customs to some extent, and 
are regarded in the east as approximating 
the Turks in feelings, interests, and hab- 
its. Nor is it to be denied that their in- 
tercourse with the Roman Catholic church 
tends to elevate them in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, as the priests sent to serve them, be- 
ing generally educated men, diffuse Eu- 
ropean knowledge as well as manners 
among them. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the success of the Romish (!) mis- 
sions to the oriental churches, but the 
general fact is clear, that they have di- 


vided them all, so that there is in Asia a 
Papal Greek church, a Papal Arminian 


(Armenian?) church, a Papal church 
among the Nestorians, a Papal church 
among the Syrians, and also among the 
Copts in Egypt. They claim a commu- 
nion of forty thousand among the Arme- 
nians, and fifteen thousand among the 
Syrians. To each of these papal com- 
munions there is a patriarch appointed by 
the pope, and confirmed by the sultan.’’* 

He forgot to mention the Catholic Chal- 
deans, who number nearly twenty thou- 
sand, the Catholic Greco-Melchites, who 
are estimated at more than half a million. 
Whatever Dr. Durbin says to the contra- 
ry, ‘* it is possible to estimate the success 
of the Catholic missions in the oriental 
churches.” In Asia alone the number of 
Christians in communion with Rome, ac- 
cording to accurate statistical statements 
lately sent to Rome by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries,¢ falls little short of a MILLION 
AND 4 HALF, most of whom are subjects 
of the Turkish empire. To these add 
more than ten thousand in Egypt, and 
about two hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand within the limits of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, and the whole number of oriental 
Christians in communion with the pope 
will amount to a million and nearly eight 
hundred thousand. 

We will conclude this paper, already 
long enough, with one more extract from 
Dr. Durbin’s ‘* Observations in the East.”’ 
It is taken from what we found the most 
interesting portion of the whole work, 
that which gives a minute and detailed 
account of his visit to the seven Apoca- 
lyptic churches referred to by St. John.§ 
In the present forlorn condition of nearly 
all of these churches he beheld a striking 
fulfilment of the prophecies uttered by the 
beloved disciple in the name of Jesus 
Christ. The passage which we subjoin 
refers to the church of Philadelphia, the 
only one of the seven, except, perhaps, 


*Ibid. p. 287. 

+ Kepublished in this Magazine, vol. ii, pp. 
633 and 697, seqq. 

¢t We leave out of the account the Russian Ca- 
tholics, who alone are estimated at more than 
five millions and a half. 


§ Dr. Durbin visited them all, except Landicea, “4 
which he describes on the authority of other tra : 


vellers. 
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Smyrna, which is yet standing, at least 
in any thing like its former condition. 


“The promise of divine interposition 
in the hour of temptation is the distin- 
guishing feature in this letter of Jesus to 
the Philadelphians; and wonderfully has 
it been fulfilled for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years. The candlestick has never 
been removed; the angel of the caurch 
has always been there. The altar of 
Jesus has been often shaken, both by the 
imperial pagan power, when Philadelphia 
supplied eleven martyrs as companions to 
Polycarp in the flames at Smyrna, and by 
the arms of the false prophet, when Ba- 
jazet and Tamerlane swept over Asia 
Minor like an inundation ; yet it has never 
been overthrown. The crumbling walls 
of twenty ruined churches, and the swell- 
ing domes and towering minarets of a 
dozen mosques, attest the hours of fiery 
temptation ; yet three thousand Christian 
Greeks, and half a dozen churches still 
kept in repair, and still vocal with praise 
to Jesus, attest that he has been faithful 
to his promise: ‘I also will keep thee in 
the hour of temptation which shall come 
upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth.’ Ephesus is desolate, 
and without a Christian temple or altar ; 
Laodicea is without inhabitant, except the 
foxes and jackals that prowl amid her cir- 
cus and her theatres; Sardis is repre- 
sented by one Turkish and one Grecian 
hut; a handful of down-trodden Greek 
Christians worship in a_ subterranean 
chapel at Pergamus: but, in the language 
of Gibbon, ‘ Philadelphia alone has been 
saved by prophecy or courage. Ata dis- 
tance from the sea, forgotten by the em- 
peror, encompassed on all sides by the 
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Turks, sue only among the Greek colo- 
nies and churches of Asia is still erect—a 
column in a scene of ruins.’ ?’* 


But our author adds: 


** While the Christian traveller is struck 
with the wonderful preservation of the 
fuadamental Christian faith and worship 
in Philadelphia, he is saddened when he 
enters the ancient sanctuaries and wit- 
nesses the worship (!) of the Virgin and 
the adoration (!) of saints, whose rude 
portraits hang on the walls. Nor is his 
sadness relieved when he hears the offices 
of his holy religion performed in a tongue 
unknown to the people, who speak the 
Turkish language only, while the church 
service is in ancient Greek.’’+ 


The true “ Christian traveller,” instead 


of stopping to slander the faith and wor- 
ship of a venerable apostolic church, mi- 
raculously preserved by a miracle in ful- 
filment of prophecy, would rather, we 
think, be struck and edified at the exact 
coincidence between that faith and that 
worship, and those of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. The Philadelphians, like all 
the other oriental Christians, are evidently 
more Catholic than Methodist or Protest- 
ant; hence the indignation and the sad- 
ness of our “ Christian traveller.” He 
would do well to learn a little more char- 
ity and truth ere he again venture to 
write a book of ** Observations”’ on Chris- 
tian people living in foreign countries. 


* Ibid. pp. 139-40, t Ibid. p. 140. 











1. The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate, §c., and first published by the 
English college at Douay, anno 1609, 
newly revised and corrected according to 
the Clementine edition of the Scriptures. 
Philadelphia: Printed and sold by 
Carey Stewart & Co., 1790, 


2. The Holy Bible, §c. London: Printed 
by Mark Baskett, printer to the king’s 
most excellent majesty, 1769.* 
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York: Henry Daggers. 


INEAVE placed at our head 
} ‘ the first American edition 
mis of the volume which the 
+4 Catholic church declares to 
i if; be inspired writings, as 

cs SJ translated for those of her 
flock who speak the English tongue; next, 
the first American edition of the volume 
which the Church of England gives to its 
followers as divine Scripture, which is 
also that received by the majority of Pro- 
testants. The third work ts a collection of 
books, spurious and genuine, which have 
enjoyed, by fraud or error, the reputation 
of ** inspired Scripture.” 

Every one knows that the first volume 
contains several books and parts of books 
which are not in the second, and which 
nearly all, if not all, Protestants reject as 
not inspired or apocryphal. Both Catho- 
lics and Protestants consider not inspired 






* The title of one printed in fact by Daniel 
Henchman, Boston, 1769, who copied exactly the 
title page of the London edition, as his most sa- 
cred majesty had the monopoly of Bible printing. 
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the books contained in the third volume, 
and the various books, now lost, of which 
alist is to be found in it, which purported 
to be inspired Scripture, written after the 
coming of our Saviour, as well as the 
books called 3d and 4th Esdras, 3d and 
4th Machabees, the prayer of Manasses, 
with the L5ist Psalm, the book of Enoch, 
that of the resurrection of Moses and some 
others purporting to be inspired Scripture, 
written before the coming of our Saviour, 

We may here observe, that nearly 
twenty books are referred to by name, in 
those books received by all, of which not 
a fragment has reached us, as the Wars 
of the Lord (Numb. xxi, 14), Nathan the 
Prophet, the Prophecy of Elijah, the 
Vision of Iddo (1 Paral. ad. finem 2 Paral. 
ix, 29), Samuel the Seer, Gad the Seer 
(ibid.), Book of the Words of the Days of 
the Kings of Israel (5 Kings xiv, 19), 
Book of the Words of the Days of the 
Kings of Juda (ibid. 29), Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), 
and his Epistle to the Laodiceans, (Coloss. 
ad fin.) 

There are references, too, to prophets 
and others, not in terms to books, but 
which undoubtedly were to written au- 
thorities, as in Matt. ii, 23; Jude xxvii, 9.* 

Looking at such a state of things, is it 
not a primary question for the Protest- 
ant to determine what is the Bible, if by 
Bible is meant “the sacred volume in 
which are contained the revelations of 
God ?”? 

It is evident that it does not contain all 
the revelations of God, from Acts i, 4, (see 
John xxi, 25), speaking of instructions of 
our Saviour to his apostles, which were 
never committed to writing; italso shows, 


* From these of Jude some maintain the ie 
spiration of the books of Enoch and Moses’ Ry 


urrection which contain the passages. 
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as We nave seen, tnat It does not contain 
all the written books. 

Then a question remains, does the vol- 
ume I call the Bible contain all the in- 
spired writings extant? and is it a perfect 
transcript of the original books ? 

There are two modes of answering 
this, or rather deciding this. 

1. The Catholic, declaring that God 
has left on earth a church, the sole au- 
thority to decide this. 

2. The Protestant, denying any au- 
thority beyond the individual. 

1. The Catholic exclaims, with St. Au- 
gustine, ** [ would not believe the Gospels 


if | were not moved by the authority of 


the Catholic chureh,’”’ and appeals to that 
church as the infallible authority to de- 
cide what Scriptures are inspired and 
what uninspired ; what versions are cor- 
rect, and what erroneous. For him it 
suffices that a council of Hippo (A. D. 
393), the 3d council of Carthage (A. D. 
399), at which St. Augustine was pre- 
sent, another in A. D. 419, and the coun- 
cil of Trent, by decree of April 8th, 1546, 
decreed those he receives as sacred wri- 
tings should be received as divine Scrip- 
ture, and no others; that a council held at 
Rome under Pope Gelasius, A. D. 493, 
after reciting as the canonical Scriptures 
those he now receives, condemned as 
apocryphal the greater part of those con- 
tained in the third volume in our heading. 
Or rather the Catholic, without going to 
this historical proof, relies on the duly 
commissioned teachers of the church as an 
infallible guide. 

The Catholic, in thus attributing au- 
thority to the church, is far from setting 
it up above the Bible; for he does not ad- 
mit the possibility of that church teaching 
any thing contrary to the revelation of 
God, believing that Christ will be with 
that church ‘‘all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world ;”’ nor does he reason 
in acircle, as his church is not founded 

on the Bible, like those which are called 
“evangelical ;” he does not assert that 
vauthority is derived from the Bible, but 


church to be true, he need not appeal to 
the Bible; he appeals to his church as a 
historical fact, and from that church re- 
ceives the Bible. 

2. Now the Protestant rule is that of 
private judgment; he recognises no 
authority empowered to say, “ this is in- 
spired and that is not,” which he is bound 
to obey implicitly. Each consistent Pro- 
testant must undertake, on purchasing at 
a book store a ** Bible,”? to determine for 
himself all questions relating to it by per- 


~ 
| immediately from Christ; to prove his 
| 


sonal examination, or waive them all by 
assuming all intermediate transcribers, 
translators, printers and binders, as well 
as those who collected the parts together, 
to have made no errors, intentional or unin- 
tentional; in a word, to have been infallible. 

Strange as this * infallible authority ” 
may be, itis recognised by the majority of 
Protestants, for how few have ever at- 
tempted, compared with the great mass, 
to convince themselves by any reasonable 
grounds of even the authenticity of a sin- 
gle page of it! 


Some, however, do attempt the alterna- - 


tive, and the Catholic exclaims: ** Nisi 
Dominus edificaverit domum, in vanum 
laboraverunt qui wdificant eam,” on be- 
holding the immense labors of Protestant 
critics, especially in Germany, to defend 
the inspiration, authenticity, and veracity 
of the books each critic may deem in- 
spired and true. New researches are 
made into the history, geography, man- 
ners, customs, rites and languages of the 
people whose history is there chiefly nar- 
rated, but “in vanum laboraverunt,’’— 
they labor in vain! 

They have produced nothiug but divi- 
sions; each has a canon of his own, and 
these canons contein every number of 
books from zero to those received by the 
majority: thus we see’ Strauss denying 
the inspiration of the four Gospels, op- 
posed by Tholuck who defends them, but 
at the same time receives only thirteen 
Pauline epistles, rejecting that to the He- 
brews. 
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There are two facts to be determined by 
the Protestant in this inquiry. 

1. Are the books inspired ? 

II. Are those I have true copies of true 
translations of the original ? 

The first is purely a matter of faet to be 
determined like any other by witnesses ; 
but it is a supernatural fact whether these 
books were written by direction of God or 
not; no human power can tell, the wit- 
ness must be supernatural; this is plain. 
Now the Catholic has a supernatural wit- 
ness, the church: the Protestant has 
none, and can not prove the inspiration ; 
he may show general reputation, the 
Statement of the book, but this is no 
proof, 

The second is also purely a matter of 
fact, but we deny that any man can pro- 
cure the necessary testimony without re- 
curring to authority ;: the originals are lost 
long since ; the transcribers are unknown ; 
many of the translators are unknown; in 
fact, the whole is encompassed with un- 
certainty. 

But in point of fact Protestants have 
two authorities; for the Old Testament, the 
Jewish synagogue; for the New, the Ca- 
tholic church. They do not say, nor pro- 
bably will they admit this, but it is clear 
nevertheless. 

At the time of the reformation all Chris- 
tendom received those books which the 
Catholic church declares inspired, and no 
others, and, at the present day, the east- 
ern churches, the Greek, Nestorian, Eu- 
tychian, &c., agree on this point with the 
Catholic church; now some of these se- 
parated from her as early as the sixth 
century. At the time of the reformation 
the reformers and their churches for the 
first time altered the canon, and rejected 
from the Old Testament those books which 
the Jews of that day did not zeceive; they re- 
tained the New Testament as it was before. 

We speak generally, though Luther at 
times seems to slight the Pentateuch, Job, 
the Epistle of James, and the Apocalypse, 
and other portions of the Scriptures. 

1. They rejected the books of Tobias, 


| 


Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 
I and II Machabees, with parts of Daniel 
and Esther, because they were not in the 
Jewish Bible. 

2. They continued to reject the various 
books in the third volume in our heading 
because they were not in the Catholic 
Testament. 

I. These books of the Old Testament, 
itis said, are not in the canon as settled 
by Esdras; the Catholic admits this, but 
affirms that at that time they were not 
written or published, and that the Jews do 
not receive them now is certainly no 
ground, unless we admit the synagogue 
to be infallible, and 10 have decided that 
these books are uninspired ; but they will 
not say that the synagogue is, and, if they 
rely on the Sanhedrim, they must show 
that it so decided directly or indirectly. 
That the Jews never did receive them is 
contradicted by the fact that the Jews, in 
our Saviour’s time, spoke Greek general- 
ly, and used the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures; that the apostles wrote in 
Greek, and quoted from that version. 
(Heb. xi, 21.) This gives this version the 
authority of the apostles, and this version 
contains those books which the Jews and 
Protestants reject from the canon of the 
Old Testament. 

It is incredible that the apostles would 
thus have used this version if it contained 
books not inspired, or additions to the in- 
spired books, without warning the faith- 
ful against them. 

Protestants, moreover, by relying so 
confidently on the canon as settled by Es- 
dras and the Sanhedrim, rely either on a 
fallible or an infallible authority. If falli- 
ble, they may have rejected inspired books, 
and we can not rely on their decision with 
certainty, but may appeal from it; if in- 
fallible, they then assert that God had 
constituted an ‘‘ ecclesia docens,”’ an in- 
fallible teacher under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, one having and exercising the 


power to declare what is and what is not, 
inspired, while, at the same time, the 
denv that he has constituted such aone” 
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under the Christian dispensation. If 
such aone were necessary when the faith- 
ful were found in one nation, speaking 
the same language, how much more is it 
needed when men of every nation and 
every tongue are brought into the fold? 
That such a necessity exists we have but 
to look around us. 

I]. Let us now turn to the third vol- 
ume in our heading, on what ground do 
Protestants reject these books? or rather, 
why are they silent in regard to them? 
Do they assume that, though the Catholic 
church might receive as inspired what 
was uninspired, she could not reject as 
uninspired what was inspired? They are 
bound to make these a part of their course 
of examination, as they have been re- 
ceived by persons calling themselves 
Christians; they can not say of any that 
they were heretics, as their exclusion alone 
from the Catholic church made them here- 
tics; they are, therefore, to examine the 
Gospels, the letter of Christ, the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, and the letters of Paul 
to Seneca, and his Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, received by a few Christians as 
genuine and inspired, and still more so the 
Episies of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, and the pastor of Hermas, 
so generally admitted to be genuine, and 
by so many believed to have been in- 
spired. 

The Epistles of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp were collected into one volume 
early in the second century, by trans- 
mission of copies between the different 
churches to which they were addressed, 
in the same manner as those of St. Paui 
had been. This transmission was directed 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (iv, 6), and those addressed to dif- 
ferent churches were, at an early period, 
formed into a volume; but those addressed 
to individuals, as those to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, were not so soon received, 
not being transmitted by them to the dif- 
ferent churches, and that to the Hebrews 

Was still more slowly received, being, like 
the Catholic Epistles, addressed neither to 
| o/* 
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a particular church nor individual, it was 
not transmitted from one church to an- 
other, and its genuineness was doubted by 
many even after those of Ignatius and 
Polycarp were received. We find that 
after the collection of these latter was 
made, they, as well as Hermas, were 
in some places publicly read in the 
churches, while in others they were read, 
but not publicly, with those universally 
admitted. 

We do not intend here to go into the his- 
torical proof of this by citations from 
early fathers and other writers, referring 
to the authorities adduced by Archbishop 
Wake, in his edition of these Epistles of 
the Apostolic Fathers. 

“The apocryphal New Testament”’ 
purports to contain Wake’s translation, 
but it is published too suspiciously to be 
relied on in all its particulars ; it was ori- 
ginally published in London in 1820, and, 
in an article on it in the Quarterly Re- 
view of October, 1821, the charge is made 
that it was published by a set of infidels, 
and that, in the notices or prefaces to the 
Gospels, ‘‘ sometimes facts are concealed, 
at other times they are perverted, and, 
where neither artifice will avail, recourse 
is had to direct falsehood,’”’ and several 
false citations are shown. On these facets, 
and the internal evidence of the Gospels 
themselves, no less than on the want of 
the authority of the early church in their 
favor, the reviewer relies ; he does not ap- 
proach the genuine works of the apostoli- 
cal fathers in it, as to which he would 
have, but the last ground ; to face an infi- 
del, he has to plant himself on Catholic 
ground, but hastens to leave it the instant 
he thinks the enemy repelled, but does 
not leave it without a fling at the Catho- 
lic church, assuring us that the publica- 
tion might do “ for a religion and a time 
in which the understandings of the people 
were to be degraded and enthralled ; but 
in an age and country in which the great 
aim is to inspire juster and sounder views 
of religion, no motive but a mischievous 
one could have suggested the introduction 
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of such impure and noxious matter to 
those who would never otherwise have 
heard of its existence.”? Now, with all 
due deference, is not this an unblushing 
attempt to keep the people in ignorance, 
and an open admission that to Catholics 
this book is not dangerous, but that to 
Protestants, who recognise the authority 
of the individual in such matters, itis, and 
that from them it should be concealed ? 
On what ground, then, does the Pro- 


testant decide whether the writings of 


Luke and Barnabas, disciples and follow- 
ers of St. Paul, and of Mark and Clement, 
disciples of St. Peter, are inspired, or 
which of them are inspired? All are 
mentioned by the apostles, and as regards 
personal history, Barnabas and Clement 
are better known than Mark and Luke. 
With regard to them as well as the Gos- 
pels of the Infancy, the Protevangelium, 


the Gospel of Nicodemus, the letter of 


Christ to Agabus, the letters of Paul to Sen- 
eca and his Epistle to the Laodiceans and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, they are forced 
to appeal to antiquity, to the universal 
usage of the Christian church, to-the fact 
that the great majority of Christians have 
received the Gospels of Mark and Luke 
as inspired, and rejected the rest as unin- 
spired; they rely on the fathers to the 
same purpose; they have no witness of 
the fact of the inspiration of the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke: they rely in fact, 
as we asserted, on the Catholic church. 
Now if this mode of proving the inspi- 
ration of the two Gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke is a proper mode, it must surely 
be a proper mode to prove the inspira- 
tion of any other sacred writings; but 
they do not venture to adopt it, in regard 
to those books received hy. the Catholics, 
which they brand as apocryphal: these 
books are quoted by the apostolic fathers 


of each succeeding age; the majority of 


the Christian world has at all times re- 
ceived them; they are received alike by 


Latins and the Orientals; they have the 
authority of many early councils; they 
are found in the oldest versions, the Vetus 
or Itala, and the Syriac, as well as in 
the Septuagint, which formed a part of 
the Greek Bible from the very beginning. 

That any of them were doubted by 
individuals, fathers or others, is of little 
importance against these testimonies in 
their favor; for it is clear that no greater 
doubts were entertained of them than of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews or the Apoca- 
lypse, and, indeed, the number who doubt- 
ed them was less than the number of 
those who received some of the books in 
the ** Apocryphal New Testament,” 

But again, and in conclusion, we must 
not forget that the Protestant does not 
make his private judgment alone his rule 
of faith; it is his private judgment of the 
Bible, and the Bible is the only rule of 
faith: a Protestant then, who takes the 
authority of the synagogue for the Old 
Testament, and that of the Catholic church 
for the new, or one, who rejecting alike 
the authority of both, sets about deter- 
mining the canon of the Scriptures by his 
own private judgment, or he who re- 
ceives a canon laid down by any church, 
assuredly controverts the proposition, that 
the Bible is the only rule of faith. 

To the Bible they must go; the Bible 
itself must decide the question, what 
books were written by divine inspiration 
and what were not: it is a question on 
which Christendom is divided; but the 
Bible itself does not determine even the 
number, much less the names, length 
and contents of the books; nor if the 
Bible is the only rule of faith, and if itis 
necessary for man to know what are the 
divine revelations and what mere human 
writings, the Bible should determine it, 
it does not; then either the Bible is not 
the only rule of faith, or it is not necessa- 
ry to know what are sacred Scriptures 
and what are not. 













































THE ALCHEMIST. 


BY ROPERT J. PRICE. 


THoveHu fortune bless us with an ample store, 

Our thirst increases, and we sigh for more : 

Fain would we hold the talismanic skill 

To conjure up possession of our will; 

Place in our grasp the world-subduing power, 

And seal our wishes in the passing hour. 
In towering beight the air-built castles rise, ofl 
And mental vision usurpates our eyes ; 

Our day-dreams past, the floating bubble breaks, 
And dreary waste the golden prospect makes! 


The baron of Chertsey (whose wide domains 
Betokened the strength of ancestral gains), 
Alone in his chamber, with gaze intent 

On a crucible fixed, his old body bent ; 

While the deep red glow of the quivering frame 
Unearthly glared on his withered frame. 

«Not yet,”’ he cried, “ is my task half done— 
Not yet is the crown of ambition won! 

Who would the great secret of Hermes know, 
Must watch the dark omens his mysteries show: 
Again to my labors—toil night, toil day— 
And a time will come shall my toil repay 
Proud baron, take heed—in thy boast despair— 
Thy metals are fused, but no gold is there ! 
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A wandering knave, long misfortune’s prey, 
With the world before him, had chanced that way ; 
In the hostelry seated, when tales were told 

How the baron would barter his soul for gold, 
The stranger mused as he listened the while, 
And his thoughts expressed in a lurking smile : 
«Despair must hazard a desperate stake, 
To-morrow shall mar, or to-morrow make ; 
Though to comers all be his presence denied, 
Yet the baron and I will sit side by side!” 

*T was said—’twas done. By the noble received, 
With open arms, was the triumph achieved. 


Nor more o’er the furnace the old man bends, 
His friendly assistance the other tends; { 
The trismegistic art he too pursues, 

And his cheek grows pale as the molten hues 

In silence are watched. That moment of joy, 
When gold is transmuted from base alloy, { 
Now quickly approaches. An iron wand 
The stranger upraises with trembling hand; 
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On it he breathes a cabalistic word, 

With it the heated crucible is stirred ; 

Baron, o’erreached, of deceit beware! 

Though thy metals are fused, and gold is there! 


«If a treasure so priceless thou carest to sell, 

My coffers shall open thy fortunes to swell : 
Behold this rich casket—its jewels so rare 

A princess might envy—an empress might wear! 
Mysterious stranger, thy power but unfold, 

Let mine be thy secret, and thine be my gold: 
Pride cringes submissive when favors are sought, 
Great master of alchemy, let me be taught!” 

«If thus strangely you tempt me,” the other replied, 
« *T were unjust if your suit I much longer denied ; 
To-morrow thine own shall the secret be, 

Of all hidden arts the sole master key !” 


When the baron arose the stranger had flown, 
The coffers were emptied, the casket was gone ! 
But where was the charm? By that iron wand 
His cunning device had the knave well planned : 
Some grains of gold in its tube were concealed, 
Which their tribute drops to the fire king yield, 
Till, transfused by heat to the molten mass, 
Into golden veins they commingling pass. 

Thus, by avarice blinded, the baron was fooled, 
And in ways of experience bitterly schooled, 
Yet his follies this lesson of wisdom have shown, 
«© With your lot be contented, and let well alone !”’ 


New York, February, 1846. 
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in addition to that distributed by their 
captors. A litile gentle exercise, and hours 
of rest assisted nature wonderfully in her 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Council. 


EST VERY night Father | recuperative efforts: butalthough the two 
‘4¢ Laval and the novice | Frenchmen recruited each day in health, 
had been bound and | they were still subject to all the petulant 
confined with the other | cruelty of the Iroquois. Still it was only 
that common torture which every cap- 
tive was made to endure, and though great 
Bourdoise beganto gain | in itself, dwindled away into littleness 
strength, for Morning Flower, compas- | when met by their boundless patience and 
sionating his sufferings, extended her | tranquillity of heart. 
Kindness towards him, and _ supplied A week had passed, but there seemed 


him, as wellas Father Laval, with food, | to be no disposition on the part of the 
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Mohawk warriors to. leave their village 
even upon a hunting expedition. It was 
the corn moon, and plenty surrounded 
them—and the Indian is always satisfied 
if the present moment be provided for. 
They were awaiting the return of the 
runners with the fire-water from Fort Or- 
ange. ‘Towards the evening of the sixth 
day these messengers came back unex- 
pectedly to the village, having met a 
Dutch trader some days’ journey from the 
village, and purchased from him the ne- 
cessary supply. It was now determined 
by the braves that a council should be 
held on the following day to decide upon 
the fate of the prisoners; and a portion 
of the fire-water was set aside for the ca- 
rousings which would follow upon such 
a proceeding. A runner was therefore at 
once despatched to the village which had 
joined in the war party, inviting the pre- 
sence of a deputation to assist at the 
council. 

Father Laval, who had already retired 
to the council lodge, watched these pro- 
ceedings with a troubled eye; he saw 
bustle and preparation, but was unable to 
conceive its object. Leloup sat coldly 
watching the movements of the Iroquois, 
knowing too well what was likely to en- 
sue. The Jesuit at length turned an in- 
quiring eye upon him, and questioned 
him : 

** What is the cause of all this commo- 
tion, my son ?”’ 

** Fire-water!’? said Leloup, senten- 
tiously. ‘* The ruaners have come back 
from the traders, and the Mohawk will be 
crazy to-night—he will kill if he can.” 

‘If he can ?—alas! there is nothing to 
prevent him; then, my children, we 
must look upon death as immediately be- 
fore us, and be ready to meet him like 
Christian men! ” 

**Good!’’ said Leloup emphatically, 
‘but they will not all drink—they will 
east lots, who shall be guard—may kill, 


though. It is good to be ready! ” 


At length the council lodge was closed 


fastened firmly, while it was evi- | swered it with a like sound. 
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dent to the prisoners that a double guard 
was placed over them, to protect them 
from any attempts which might be made 
against them by the intoxicated Indians 
in the fury of their orgies. The noise 
without began to increase, and soon be- 
The greater portion 
of the intoxicating liquid had been care- 
fully concealed in order that it might be 
preserved for the second festival, in pur- 
suance of the plan adopted. The intoxi- 
cation, therefore, of the braves, scarcely 
reached to that point of frenzy when the 
whole passion of the savage is aroused 
and nothing but blood will satisfy him. 
Yet now and then an Indian, more ex- 
cited than the rest, would approach the 
lodge with reeling step, but flashing eye, 
and endeavor to force his way to the pris- 
oners; but the strong guard, at the en- 
trance, always baffled their attempts, and 
drove off the assailants with good hu- 
mored blows and laughter. As the arms 
of the drinkers had been taken from them 
little danger was to be apprehended from 
them, unless they should succeed in ob- 


came uproarious. 


taining them again. Night came on, and 
by the light of the fires the revellers car- 
ried on their orgies. The blaze falling 
on the front of the council lodge, cast the 
rear and the tents behind it into a dark 
shadow. Most of the inhabitants had 
gathered in the open space, and were oc- 
cupied in observing the mad antics of the 
drunken Indians. At length, while the 
carousing was at its height, a figure slow- 
ly emerged from the edge of the forest, 
and keeping in the darkest shadows, out- 
stretched upon the ground, coiled along 
slowly and cautiously towards the lodge. 
There it rolled up close beside the lower 
logs of the wide building, and even to a 
searching eye was almost indistinguisha- 
ble from them. Thus it lay for some 
time motionless. Leloup had just stretched 
himself upon the hard floor, when he 
heard a low sound like the ticking of an 
insect in the log near his head. It perse- 
vered in a singular manner, and he an- 
















“Huron!” said a voice very low, but 
perfectly distinet—reaching no other ear 
but that of the prostrate warrior. 

** Leloup! ” replied the other, giving 
his name. 

** Good!” said the other voice, which 
the Huron recognised as that of Ahasistari. 

** Council to-night? *? asked the chief, 
after a pause. 

“* No, to-morrow! ”’ said Leloup. 

“Is the blackgown strong enough to 
travel to the river? ”’ 

“Yes! but the Mohawk is quick and 
watchful.’’ 

“Can the Huron escape from the 
lodge with the help of Ahasistari ?” 

“There is an opening above, but all are 
bound hand and foot.’’ 

«The knife of Ahasistari will sever the 
cord”’—a silence ensued, during which 
the chief was busily occupied in remov- 
ing a block, which filled up the space be- 
tween two of the logs—** let Leloup lay 
close, so that the knife may cut his cord,”’ 
said Ahasistari, as the block began to 
yield to his efforts. At this moment two 
braves of the guard, fearful that some of 
the carousers might endeavor to do mis- 
chief through an opening in the rear, 
passed around the lodge to examine it. 
They conversed as they went along, and 
the engrossing topic of the village expec- 
tation filled their minds. 

“‘The pale face is a great medicine,”’ 
said one; ‘*the braves of the tribe will 
not spare him in the council—for he will 
blight the coming harvest, and cast a 
spell on the hunting grounds.” 

*““The big Huron will be tortured,” 
said the other. 

“Yes! no one will adopt them, and 
they must be tortured, the dogs!” 

«The council will decide to-morrow— 
Kiohba wishes all to be tortured. None 


know the wishes of Kiodego, and the 
war chief is silent.” 

The two Mohawks now stood for a 
moment almost touching Ahasistari, who 
lay close to the side of the lodge, motion- 
less as the wood itself. From their con- | 
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versation the chief gathered that the coun- 
cil was looked to with great anxiety, as 
there was a diversity of opinion with 
regard to the fate of the Jesuit. At this 
moment a wild yell interrupted the two 
Mohawks, and drew them away. ‘The 
carousers having exhausted the liquor set 
out for them, searched for the remainder, 
and having found it, overpowered the 
guard and bore it off. The Huron chief 
renewed his efforts with more hardihood, 
when he was again interrupted. The 
Indians in charge of the lodge had left it 
unprotected, and hastened to the assistance 
of their companions. Several of the half 
intoxicated Mohawks discovered this, and 
rushed towards the lodge in a body, deter- 
mined to sacrifice the prisoners upon the 
instant. had obtained 
some of the rum, and now, intoxicated, 


The old women 


they joined furiously in the revels, till the 
Open space around the fires presented a 
scene worthy of pandemonium. Thelight 
of the fires, as they stirred and tossed up 
the brands, flashed fitfully upon the crowds 
of reeling wretches, shrieking in the mad- 
ness of inebriety. Here groups 
contending with the guards for the last 


were 
remnants of the fire-water. There parties 
of the revellers fought and struggled in 
harmless fury among themselves. The 
grave and solemn Indian warrior, trans- 
formed into a wallowing brute; some 
sat, like grinning idiots, gazing with 
meaningless faces into the fires, whose 
glare played wildly over their crouch- 
ing figures—whilst, fiercest of all, came 
few bent 
They had reached the open- 


on towards the lodge, the 
on murder. 
ing, no guards were there; the fasten- 
ings were yielding to their hands. Atthat 
moment a powerful figure rose up, as it 
were in the midst of them, and mingled 
with them. ‘Two heavy blows from his 
stalwart arm brought the foremost of the 
rioters to the ground; the rest fell over 
them shouting madly. The figure drew 
back behind the corner of the lodge, for 
the cries of the party had attracted the 


guard, who ran in strength to the Spot, 
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and having relieved the prisoners from 
danger, which was imminent, remained 
doubly watchful at their position. In a 
moment more Ahasistari gained the edge 
of the forest and stood awaiting the result. 
All hope of escape for that night was 
cut off. Some of the guards took their 
position within the lodge, while others de- 
stroyed the rum that still remained, as the 
only means of quieting the tumult; and 
one by one the revellers fell off into the 
deep sleep of intoxication. 

Ahasistari returned to his hiding place 
among the rocks, satisfied that no further 
harm would befall the prisoners until the 
council should decide upon their fate. 
Leloup felt little doubt, and he could de- 
lay no longer in the attempt at rescue, 
but must at length cast all his hope upon 
the hazard of the die. He must win all 
or lose all. As Quickfoot did not return, 
he concluded that he must have fallen in 
with Watook, and that they awaited his 
commands at the appointed spot. It was 
now necessary to despatch the reinaining 
Huron, instantly to bring up these war- 
riors, and, it would even then occupy 
them until the evening of the next day to 
reach the rocky hiding place of their 
chief. The Huron set out, and Ahasis- 
tari was left alone. He knelt and prayed. 

Father Laval remained some time ab- 
sorbed in prayer after all the sounds 
without had died away. Ofa strong and 
enduring frame, and used to hardships, 
he had already recovered from the effects 
of the long and painful march through 
the forest, while the novice, though much 
improved, still suffered severely from his 
labors. The Hurons, all along, aware 
that their chief was hovering about them, 
knew that any attempt at rescue was of 
too doubtful result for them to rest a 
hope upon, and prepared themselves still 
more, every hour, for that final and fatal 
trial which impended over them. At 
length they gave themselves up to slum- 
ber with cheerful hearts, trusting in the 

oodness and mercy of God. 








for the council. The sullen countenances 
of those who had shared over night in the 
debauch, boded ill for the prisoners. Many 
a scowling and savage look was cast 
upon them. A little after noon came the 
deputation from the neighboring village : 
it was small, composed of but two or 
three braves, the greater portion of the 
successful warriors having gone out with 
their share of the plunder towards Fort 
Orange to exchange it for powder, lead, 
rum, and other ‘articles of traffic. The 
deputies were received with much pomp 
and ceremony, and regaled with the best 
fare that the village contained. They 
were then conducted to the council lodge, 
where the proceedings were opened with 
great state and solemnity. The elder and 
most distinguished braves formed them- 
selves in a circle in the centre of the 
lodge; beyond them sat the less notable 
of the tribe. Each one, as he entered, 
took his seat in order; profound silence 
reigned throughout the assemblage. At 
length the old chief arrived—the calumet 
was passed around—and, ata sign from 
Kiodego, as a mark of honor, the brave 
who had commanded the successful war- 
posts arose to address them. His voice, 
at first low, swelled out as he proceeded, 
and his gesture became animated and 
picturesque. A robe of light skins was 
fastened around his waist and fell below 
his thigh; a collar, of the claws of the 
wild bear, hung around his neck; a 
snake skin encircled his arm, and the 
feathers of the wild eagle adorned his 
head. His face was hideously painted 
Streaks of black and red were drawn 
from his ears towards his mouth, while 
a broad band of vermillion extended 
across his forehead and over his eyes. 
As he spoke he pointed towards the 
prisoners, and at length singled out the 
Jesuit. 

«© Why has he come from his far land, 
from the bones of-.his fathers, across the 
great water, to the hunting grounds of the 
red men? His people have settled down 
among our brothers in the north, and lo! 
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they have made them women! They 
have turned the Hurons to dogs, made 
them forsake the Great Spirit, and join 
with the pale face in battle against their 
own kind and color! ‘The blackrobe isa 
medicine ; he speaks, and warriors weep ; 
the Hurons are his slaves; he is a great 
medicine. What shall be the fate of the 
pale face ?” 

The chief sat down, and a silence ofa 
few minutes’ duration ensued. It was 
broken at length by a warrior, who said: 

«*Let him die! Kiohba’s voice is that 
the pale face die at the stake. His en- 
chantments have destroyed the Hurons, 
have driven away the buffalo and bound- 
ing deer. His people have swept down 
the beautiful forests on the great river. 
Kiohba has seen him make that sign upon 
his forehead, which our white brothers 
of Fort Orange tell us is a folly and a 
wickedness—a sorcery. If the chiefs 
spare the pale face, he will soften the 
hearts of the Iroquois and weaken their 
arms in battle, and they will fall before 
his people, and become slaves, like the 
Hurons. The pale face must die!” 

Several of the warriors nodded their 
heads in silent approval of the speech of 
the brave. 

‘Let us keep the great medicine,” 
said one who had not been of the war 
party, but who had listened with wonder 
to the reported conversions of the priest. 
‘** Let us keep him in the tribe. Let us 
make him our brother, and give him the 
first ripe corn and the fattest of the deer! 
Let us build him a lodge, and his heart will 
love the Mohawk people, he will strength- 
en their arms and protect their villages !”’ 

A smile of scorn played upon the lips 
of Kiohba, as he replied: ‘* My brother is 
a cunning counsellor; he is wise and 
brave at the council fire! Does he need 
a great medicine to strengthen his cour- 
age? Kiohba fears not the medicine. 
He has met the Huron and the French in 
battle. The pale face must die!”’ 

Other warriors now arose, some es- 
pousing one side and some the other. The 
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dispute grew warm, when Kiodego in- 
terposed ; 

** My brothers!”’ he said, “ it has been 
demanded, why the blackrobe came into 
our land, and why he goes far into the 
wilderness with the Hurons, scattering 
his spells upon his path. Let the pale 
face answer! Unbind him, and lead him 
forward.”” A young warrior hastened to 
release the Jesuit, and assisted him into 
the circle. 

“Speak, Tulhasaga!’’ said the old 
chief coldly, as if he had as yet heard 
nothing from the priest concerning the 
object of his mission. ‘Speak! Why 
comest thou to our land? What dost 
thou seek ?”’ 

Father Laval bowed his head for a mo- 
ment in prayer, and then replied : 

** Chief, I seek souls; I came to do the 
work of my Master; I came to preach 
another faith in this land, to teach and 
instruct the ignorant. My mission is one 
of peace; itis with the souls of men, and 
not their bodies. I would teach them to 
calm their passions, to cast out the spirit 
of evil from their hearts ; to walk in the 
path of justice and of virtue. I came over 
the stormy waters to bear the tidings of 
the Gospel to the heathen, and to plant 
the holy cross in the wilderness. You 
ask, with what object | was going far into 
the west. I was about to seek new con- 
verts to the cross. But, chief,’’—and the 
voice of the missionary swelled out into 
its fullest and most musical tones, entran- 
cing the ear of the savage. His form was 
lifted up, and his hands outstretched be- 
fore him. ‘‘ But, chief, the Great Spirit, 
in his wisdom, has willed it otherwise. 
From my path to the Huron country he 
has turned my steps towards the Mohawk 
villages—and here, O chief, in captivity, 
submissive to the will of my divine Mas- 
ter, I preach Christ to the Iroquois; | 
preach Christ crucified; listen to me!” 
Deep exclamations broke from the aston- 
ished council, but they awaited in pa- 
lience. “You are in darkness, I bring 
you light; receive it!” And he told 
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them how God had created the world, 
and man the lord of all; of the fall; of 
the redemption ; of the new Gospel; of 
the commission to his-apostles and their 
successors, to go forth and “‘ieach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;”’ how that commission had been 
sealed by miracles; how the blind saw, 
the lame walked, and the dead were raised 
to life again. And then he painted be- 
fore their eyes, in glowing colors, the 
joys of heaven which were reserved for 
those who should believe in him, and love 
and serve him, and the fearful torments 
which the all-just God destined for those 
who should reject and disobey his com- 
mands. <A gleam of wild joy broke from 
the eyes of the Hurons, as they looked 
upon the astonished Mohawks, while the 
Jesuit continued; ‘* This is the religion 
which I preach; these are the glad 
tidings which I bring you; and it is to 
announce this Gospel to the children of 
the wilderness that | have come from the 
land of the east. The Great Spirit speaks 
it to you by my mouth; listen, and be- 
lieve!” 

Father Laval concluded, and silence 
reigned for a time throughout the lodge. 
At length Kiodego addressed him : 

‘‘My brother has spoken well, he is 
wise! But he tells a strange tale, how 
shall we believe him ?’ 

‘‘He speaks with a forked tongue,” 
said Kiohba; ‘he is a liar!”’ 

«* We are satisfied with our own God,”’ 
exclaimed another—“ the war-god— Wa- 
condah. The God of the great medicine 
has made cowards of the Hurons; the 
God of the Mohawks strengthens the 
arms of his children in battle. The Mo- 
hawks want not the God of the pale face.”’ 
And then the clamor for his death became 
louder, while the advocates, not of mercy, 
but of delay for expediency, were silenced. 
The fate of the good priest seemed al- 
ready sealed. Without further delay, a 


Mohawk approached him, and, ata signal 
from the chief, compelled him to kneel, 
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and began to paint his head and face. 
Then ashout of joy broke from the crowd 
without; for it was the mark of death 
upon the victim, and they revelled al- 
ready in anticipation of the torture. At 
that moment a slight movement was made 
in the crowd around the door; it swayed 
forward and backward, and then gave 
way, leaving an opening into the centre 
of the circle. Leaning upon a warrior, 
Kiskepila, weak and tottering, with his 
bandages still upon his wounds, pressed 
forward through the passage. The eye 
of the young chief fell upon the group in 
the centre. An exclamation burst from 
his lips. With the mighty energy of a 
strong spirit he rose from the arm that 
supported his weak form and strode alone 
into the circle. With one hand he cast 
aside the Mohawk; the other he rested 
upon the brow of the priest. A death-like 
stillness reigned upon the scene; not a 
hand was raised to arrest his course; not 
a voice was uplifted against him. Sur- 
prise held all men silent, while the flash- 
ing eye of the young warrior turned from 
face to face. ‘‘ Kiskepila is a chief,” 
said the young eagle of his tribe, “‘ who 
will oppose him? The Hurons have 
fled before the arm of Kiskepila! Shall 
he have no voice in the councils of the 
tribe??? And he placed the other hand 
above the head of the kneeling priest. 
“Shall he be silent when the boaster 
is heard ?”? and he pointed to Kiohba. 
‘*Kiskepila asks the chiefs and braves to 
spare the pale face.’”? He looked around 
for a,reply—there was none. At length 
Kiohba said coldly : 

** The chiefs and braves have spoken ; 
the pale face must die. See! the death 
paint is upon his brow.’’ 

With a look of scorn the young man 
turned away from the speaker and glanced 
once more around the circle. The fea- 
tures of the stern Mohawks were un- 
moved; they were silent. Kiohba was 
triumphing. 

**My brothers!” said Kiskepila, his 
eye lighting up again with indignation, 
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“my brothers, Kiskepila was wounded 
and fainting, and dying upon the field of 
battle ; and the pale face bathed his lips 
and bound his wounds. Kiskepila owes 


a life to the pale face, and he ‘will repay 
it. Let Kiohbashow themark of a Huron 
on his breast, or the scalp of q foe at his 


girdle.”’ 

The Indian replied not. 
the old men turned upon the Jesuit, and, 
with an exclamation of wonder, they 
looked to the chief of the war party, for 
confirmation ofa story to them so strange. 

«The words of the young eagle are 
true,”’ he said; “the pale face bound up 
the wounds of Kiskepila; he saved his 
life. The blackrobe was a dove upon the 
field of battlhe—a dove among the eagles.” 

Silence again ensued. The Jesuit, 
wrapped in prayer, scarce heeded the 
scene around him; but ever and anon the 
bright eye of Leloup would gleam upon 
him, as, with head bent forward, the 
Huron listened, with interest, to the 
words of the young Mohawk chief. 

“The council have spoken!’’ said 
Kiohba again, fearful that achange might 
take place in the opinions of the warriors, 
some of whom seemed to lean towards 
the young chief; ‘*the council have 
spoken; the pale face must die. It is 
right; for the spells of the blackrobe are 
upon the heart of Kiskepila; he has made 
a Huron of the Mohawk.” 

‘* You lie, dog!”” exclaimed the young 
chief, fiercely. 

‘* The tongue of Kiohba is not forked,” 
said the other, coldly, feeling the ad- 
vantage which he was gaining, through 
the generous impetuosity of his opponent. 
‘Let the chiefs look: Kiskepila could 
not walk alone to the council lodge ; and 
see! he stands, as if he had no wounds 
upon him; it is the spell of the pale face 
medicine. The blackrobe must die, or 
the warriors will become women !”’ 

The old men shook their heads, as they 
looked upon the upright and noble figure 
of the young brave, while the bandages 
were still fresh, as it were, upon deep 


The eyes of 
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and dangerous wounds. It was the en- 
ergy of the spirit, not of the flesh, that 
sustained the chief. The eves of Kiohba 
gleamed with joy, as he saw the impres- 
sion he had made. The young man again 
spoke, but in a lower and sterner tone : 

* Kiskepila owes the pale face a life; 
he shall not die! Kiskepila will adopt 
him as his brother, in place of him who 
is dead. He demands the pale face for 
his brother !” 

Kiohba smiled grimly, as he replied, 
pointing to the old chief: ‘* The father 
may demand the prisoner, to adopt him 
as his son. Let the chief speak; will 
he take to his lodge the sorcerer, who has 
changed the heart of the young eagle 
who was once the truest of the Mo- 
hawks ?? 

Absorbed in anxious expectation, the 


The 


old man was silent for a moment, then 


young brave heeded not the taunt. 


raising his head, replied, firmly : 

** Kiskepila was a warrior, a Mohawk. 
He has taken a Huron heart. The pale 
face has told him strange tales, and he 
has heard. The blackgown is a sorcerer. 
The father of Kiskepila will not claim 
him; let him die!”? The head of the 
young chief sank upon his breast, and 
he was silent. 

‘“He must die!’’ re-echoed Kiohba, 
and, tauntingly, continued: ‘he tells you 
that his God raised the dead to life; why 
does he not call up the great Champlain 
from the tomb to protect his people ? 
Let us see whether his God will save the 
pale face, when the flames shall glow and 
curl around his white timbs !” 

‘You demand of me a miracle!” Fa- 
ther Laval replied gently ; *‘ you call on 
my God to raise the dead. He has done 
so; he can do it again. He has opened 
the silent tomb, and bid the dead arise 
and come forth, glowing with life, and 
health, and energy; and he has done this 
at the prayer of his holy servants. I am 
but his humble follower. What right 
have you to demand from the God whe 
made you a sign and a miracle in testi- 
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mony? Yours is not the prayer of the | lightly from the soft turf, as he bounded 


willing ; it is the scoff of the hater.’ 
The indignant voice of the Jesuit ceased. 
After a pause of some moments an Indian 
approached, and finished painting his 
head and face. It was the sign of final 
condemnation, and was received with ex- 
ultation by many; yet there were not a 
few who began to entertain an increased 
dread of what they imagined to be his 
But the feeling of the council 
was excited, although that assemblage 


power. 


still retained its calm and grave aspect; 
and, with but little delay, the novice and 
the Hurons were also condemned to the 
torture. 
other Hurons were to suffer on the mor- 


Father Laval, Leloup and two 


row, in front of the council lodge, while 
René Bourdoise and the three remaining 
Hurons were to be tortured at the other 
ry 

rhe 


doom calmly, the Hurons looking 


village. prisoners received their 
coldly 
on the preparations, which were begun 
at once, to carry out the sentence of the 
eouncil, which then broke up. 

When Kiskepila found all his efforts 
fruitless, he took the arm of the warrior, 
who had assistud him to the spot, for his 
strength began to fail very rapidly, and, in 
silence, returned to his tent, determined 
not to look upon sufferings which he 
could not prevent or alleviate. Morning 
Flower awaited sadly the termination of 
the council, and wept over the fate of the 
blackgown:; but she recalled to memory 
the beautiful lessons of patience which 
he had taught her, and suppressed the 
manifestation of her grief. 

The Huron messenger of Ahasistari 
struck directly through the forest in the 
direction of the place where the braves 
The 
stars were shining in the clear heavens, 
and an occasional glance at their spark- 


ling orbs served to guide his path. 


Were supposed to lie concealed. 


Up 
over hill and steep ascent, over swamp 
and morass went the swift Indian, at his 
loping trot, tireless, never pausing. Mid- 
night came, and the runner still pressed 
Om; his moccasined feet springing yet 


on. Darkness melted slowly into the gray 
of morn, and morning brightened into day, 
and yet the. Huron speeded on. At 
length he’ paused tipon the summit of a 
little hill. At*itsefoot, clear and pellucid, 
flowed*a; gentle stream. But no trace 
could he discover of any living thing 
upon its banks, or in its surrounding 
forest. A moment more his eye scanned 
the wood, and then descended to the 
water’s edge. As he leaned upon his 
rifle, he carefully observed the current 
flowing by him, till his gaze seemed 
riveted by a floating twig, with green 
leaves upon it. Aneddy whirled it in 
toward; ihe shore, and*he drew it towards 
him with the but of his rifle. The frac- 
ture of the branch was fresh, and it was 
evidently torn, not bitten off. Swinging 
his rifle into the hollow of his arm, the 
runner turned directly up the stream, 
taking eare to leave no tracks behind him. 
For some time he proceeded. on his 
course, still casting an occasional glance 


at the forest around him, and on the 
ground before him, watching for the 


marks of a trail. Suddenly he paused, 
and looked intently upon the ground, and 
then stooped down to examine the surface 
more closely. 

“Hugh! pale face!” he exclaimed. 

The step was turned from the stream ; 
treading cautiously, so as not to obliterate 
He followed it back to the 
water’s edge, and examined the bushes 


the trail. 


which grew there; they were of the same 
kind as the branch which he held in his 
hand. Falling into the trail, he traced it 
up the hill, along the summit of which it 
ran. At length a low whistling struck 
upon his ear, and he paused to listen; 
At 


the foot of a large tree, on an elevated 


and then crept on more cautiously. 


spot, from which an extensive sweep of 
the forest, facing towards the Mohawk 
village, was visible, sat the figure of 4 
white man, holding in his hand a} 
rough ox-horn, which he wag] 
gaged in shaping into 
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Every now and then he compared it with 
the one which was slung at his side, and 
then renewed dys labors. Suddenly a 
new idea seemed to strike him ; and, put- 
ting it to his mouth, he gave a blast, 
which made the Huron start with sur- 
prise. Then he began at once to shape 
the small opening into something like a 
mouth-piece. At last he seemed satisfied, 
and putting it to his lips, sounded it again, 

**Ha! that will do!” he said at length ; 
** good idea ; Indian hates the sound of a 
horn, and I like it. Well, 1 may want it 
soon ;”’ and he stuck it in his belt. Ashe 
did so, the Huron runner stepped before 
him. 

**L.’ Espion Hardi!’’ Thescout sprang 
to his feet, grasping his rifle. 

“Ah! Huron!” he said, as his eye fell 
upon the dress and paint of the Indian; 
and he resumed his seat again. 

“Huron? Yes! No Mohawk! or ”’— 
and the Indian pointed significantly to 
his scalp. 

* Right, Huron! I was making a pow- 
derhorn, when I thought of the trumpets 
of Champlain, as he marched to battle. 
Ah! did you ever fight under Champlain, 
Huron ?” 

**No! the chief and many of the braves 
were out!” 

“© Yes, [knowit, Huron! Well, it came 
into my head to try how a good blast 
would sound in this old forest. It was 
rash, | won’t deny it,’’ he continued, as 
the Huron shook his head ; ‘but a French- 
man loves the sound of the trumpet. 
Listen now,”’ he said, applying the trum- 
pet to his lips once more; but the Indian 
placed his hand upon it and said : 

* Daring scout! Mohawk hunter may 
hear !”’ 

“Yes, yes! but when we were out 
against the Mohawks with Champlain, he 
let them hear more of it than they liked.” 
** Great brave!’’ said the runner. 

“© Yes, he was a warrior! !t does me 
to hear his name shouted in a brisk 
helps wonderfully, although 
zone now. Yes, he was 
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a man,’”’ continued Pierre, sorrowfully ; 


‘no such man in all the province now, 
or these rascally Mohawks would be 
taught a lesson worth remembering.”’ 

“‘The daring scout is with the Huron 
braves ?”’ asked the runner. 

‘* Yes! and I suppose you are the mes- 
senger that I am to look for?”? The run- 
ner nodded his head, and the other con- 
tinued : 

‘‘They are across the stream; let us 
go;” and, swinging his rifle over his 
shoulder, the scout descended the hill with 
rapid strides. When they approached 
the stream, the runner glided to the side 
of the hunter, and holding up the broken 
twig before him, said: 

‘‘ Daring scout casts a trail upon the 
Huron found this far down the 


, 


water. 
stream.’ 

The scout looked at it for a moment, 
while the runner explained himself; and 
then, half angry at the implied reproach, 
answered : 

“ Well, and 
would not have found us; you missed 
the trail!” 

“‘T crossed it in ine night,’’ said the 
Up or down 


hut for that twig you 


Huron, “ but not far off. 
the stream, the Huron would soon have 
found it.”’ 

**Far enough, at any rate,’’ said the 
scout, “or you would have been here at 
once, without striking on the stream be- 
low. is one of Quickfoot’s 
marks upon this oak; he followed directly 


See, here 


upon the trail, and even made it plainer 
for you, by these gashes !” 

** Bad!” replied the runner, quickly, 
** Mohawk keen eye!”’ 

** Night and day,’’ continued the scout, 
“‘we kept watch, by turns, upon that hill 
which overlooked the path, waiting for 
the messenger, whom Quickfoot told us 
Ahasistari would send.” 

** Huron!” said Pierre, after walking 
some time in silence, ** have you seen the 
prisoners ?”’ 

“Yes, from the woods; saw black- 
gown walking about,” 
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** Well, perhaps then they won’t at- 
tempt to kill them vet, and we can get 
there in time.”’ 

The Indian shook his head, and said: 

** To day council; to-morrow torture ; 
daring scout knows how it is.”’ 

“Then,” said the scout sternly, as he 
strode along with swifter step, “then, 
Huron, there will be at the dance some 
guests not invited.” 

They hastened on in silence, until they 
reached the place of concealment. It was 
well chosen. In an extensive thicket, a 
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space had been cut away, and here the 
warriors were lying about in groups upon 
their blankets. Exclamations of delight 
welcomed the scout and the runner, and 
the whole body assembled in council. 


The runner explained the condition of 


things, and delivered the order of the 
chief; and in a few moments more the 
party, nineteen in number, took up 
their line of march, throwing out ac- 
tive scouts in advance, to guard against 
any accidental meeting with the Mo- 
hawks. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE CLERGY AND FAITHFUL 


OF THEIR CHARGE, 


Grace to you, and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


YSSEMBLED together in 
; s council, by the merciful 







permission of God, we 
have endeavored, by uni- 
wiiie ted prayer and mutual 
Pee consultation, to obtain the 
necessary light for the promotion of the 
important interests confided to our care. 
From the harmony which prevailed in 
our deliberations, we have reason to be- 
lieve that Christ, according to his promise, 
was in the midst of us, directing us by 
his truth, and animating us by his Spirit. 
After consultation with our brethren of 
the second order of the clergy, we have 
adopted some regulations for your spirit- 
ual advantage, which, when approved 
of by our venerable chief, the successor 
of Peter, to whose examination and cor- 
rection, according to ancient custom, we 
have submitted them, we shall make 
known to you, fully confident that you 
will embrace them with docility, and, 
emulating the example of the first believ- 
ers, receive our decrees with the reverence 
with which they regarded the precepts of 
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the apostles and ancients, delivered in thé 
eouncil of Jerusalem. We bear willing 
testimony to your faith and piety, and 
we feel confident that you will testify that 
the exercise of our authority over you has 
not been in a spirit of domination, as if 
we lorded it over you, on account of your 
faith; but that we have had solely in view 
the salvation of your souls. To aid in 
the accomplishment of this end, we will 
willingly spend, and be ourselves spent 
over and above; and, carefully avoiding 
whatever might prove a hindrance to the 
progress of the Gospel, we will endeavor 
to be your pattern from the heart, that 
we may please the Prince of pastors, and 
obtain from his hands a glorious and un- 
fading crown. 

We have abundant motives for devout 
thanksgiving in the steady progress of our 
holy religion, which daily gains the hom- 
age of the intelligent and learned, as well 
as of the lowly and poor, whom God has 
specially chosen, rich in faith, The re- 
turn of so many distinguished individuals 
in England to. the Catholic communion, 
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from which that illustrious nation was 
torn by the strong arm of the civil power, 
has filled us with joy, since all the por- 
tions of the church must rejoice in her 
triumphs, as they sympathize in her 
afflictions. Their example should have 
considerable influence on ali who feel 
themselves inclined to re-examine the 
cause of separation and to embrace unity, 
whose importance and value become daily 
more obvious even to those who are with- 
eut. Conflicts in doctrine among the pro- 
fessors of Christianity are calculated to 
afford a triumph to the unbeliever, who 
sets no valueona revelation which appears 
to him uncertain and contradictory, whilst 
they seandalize and confound the un- 
learned, who abandon the inquiry after 
truth, in despair of ascertaining it with 
certainty. Hence the claims of the church 
to our assent are strengthened in the 
minds of serious and reflecting men, who 
are struck with the unchangeable char- 
acter of her teaching, the same always, 
every where, and by all. One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, is inscribed on her 
standard by an inspired apostle. As faith 
is the homage of the human understand- 
ing to divine revelation, it can admit of 
no doctrinal diversity, since God has not 
revealed contradictions, and his wisdom 
must have devised a sure means for as- 
eertaining thetruths which he hasrevealed. 

After three centuries of contention, the 
human mind, weary of doubt and unbe- 
lief, seems eager to repose on that authority 
whose support it once proudly rejected, 
in the confidence of its own strength. 
The great Augustin, whose sublime ge- 
nius, great learning, and exalted piety, 
have gained the admiration of the Chris- 
tian world, commended authority as the 
compendious and easy way to truth ;* and 
after wandering through the mazes of 
error, under the delusive hope of discov- 
ering the reason and evidence of all things, 
he found himself obliged to rest his belief 
in the revealed truths on the authority of 
the Catholic church. Many persons, 


* De quantit. anim, c. vii, n. 12. 
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highly distinguished for talent and learn- 
ing, have recently followed his example. 
The process to which the doctrines of re- 
ligion have been subjected by the skeptical 
spirit of the sixteenth century, has resulted 


in the successive abandonment of one 
doctrine after another by professed believ- 
ers in the Gospel, until scarcely any thing 
of the deposit of revelation remains un- 
controverted. In the name of the divine 
Scriptures, every mystery has been as- 
sailed, as if it were allowable to deny all 
they contain, provided respect be pro- 
fessed for the sacred oracles themselves. 
But the providence of God has at length 
brought about another result from the 
bold scrutiny into things divine, which 
Many 


sincere inquirers have acknowledged the 


the pride of man thus attempted. 


Catholic doctrines, of which they found 
evidence in the Scriptures, as well as in 
the writings of the ancientfathers. Some 
have embraced the whole body of Catho- 
lic truth, as propounded and defined in 
the holy council of Trent, who neverthe- 
less remain outside the church, fundly 
clinging to local institutions, or cherish- 
ing the fallacious hope that they may, 
without peril to their souls, remain in a 
position which was not originally of their 
own choosing. The profession of Cath- 
olic doctrine can not, it is obvious, avail 
them whilst they remain separated from 
the church of Christ, and from the pastor 
to whom he entrusted his lambs and 
sheep, that is, his whole flock, that there 
might be one fold and one Shepherd. 
Brethren, we would wish to excite 
your charity for those who, whilst strug- 


gling forward towards truth and unity, 
are drawn back by the interests of this 
world, and love the glory of men, rather 
than the glory of God. It is no easy 
matter to be disabused of all the prejudices 
of education; but it is still more difficult 
to go to the 
mountain to which the Lord points, there 
to glorify him by obedience and sacrifice, 
You should pray that light and grace may 


be given them, that others, encouraged by 


forth from one’s kindred 
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their example, may follow into the tem- 
ple of the heavenly King, to give him 
the homage which he demands. To the 
prayers offered up in various places for 
those separated from the unity of the 
church, we may principally ascribe the 
extraordinary change effected in so many 


learned professors, who from teachers of 


error have become disciples of truth; in 
sO many ministers, who have left the 
place of honor in which they stood, to 
mingle with the undistinguished crowd 
of devout worshippers. All things are 
promised to prayer. 
two or three, who agree on any thing, 
finds acceptance with the Father, when 
offered in the name of his beloved Son, 
what may we not hope for when thou- 
sands and millions unite in supplication 
for that which was the object of the prayer 
of Christon the night before the consum- 
mation of his sacrifice for the sins of men ? 
We de- 
sire most especially that supplications, 


Be instant,’brethren, in prayer. 


prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings 
be made for all men. 
and acceptable in the sight of God our 


For this is good 


Saviour, who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

The paternal authority of the chief 
bishop is constantly misrepresented and 
assailed by the adversaries of our holy 
religion, especially in this country, and is 
viewed with suspicion even by some who 
acknowledge its powerful influence in 
preserving faith and unity. It is unne- 
cessary for us to tell you, brethren, that 
the kingdom of Christ of which the bishop 
of Rome, as successor of Peter, has re- 
ceived the keys, is not of this world ;— 
and that the obedience due to the vicar of 
the Saviour is in no way inconsistent 
with your civil allegiance, your social 
duties as citizens, or your rights as men. 
We can confidently appeal to the whole 
tenor of our instructions, not only in our 
public addresses, but in our most confi- 
dential communications; and you can 


If the petition of 
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you to render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, to God the things that are God’s. 
Be not, then, heedful of the misrepresent- 
ations of foolish men, who, unable to 
combat the evidences of our faith, seek 
to excite unjust prejudice against that 
authority which has always proved its 
firmest support. Continue to practise 
justice and charity towards all your fel- 
low citizens ; respect the magistrates, ob- 
serve the laws, shun tumult and disorder; 
as free, and not as having liberty as a 
cloak for malice, but as the servants of 
God. Thus you will put to shame the 
calumniators of our faith, and vindicate it 
more effectually than by any abstract pro- 
You, brethren, 
have been called unto liberty ; only make 
not liberty an occasion to the flesh, but, 


fession or disclaimer. 


by charity of the spirit, serve one another. 
For all the law is fulfilled in one word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

We shall not attempt distinctly to notice 
the various artifices employed to impede 
the progress of our holy religion by de- 
signing and interested men: but we re- 
joice that its truth and beauty are daily 
more manifest to sincere inquirers. By 
the example of a holy life and by prayer, 
you, brethren, can effectually promote its 
interests. 

The zeal of our brethren in Europe 
has given rise to an association for the 
propagation of the faith, which, origin- 
ating in Lyons, has spread throughout 
many nations of Europe, and even num- 
bers among its contributors many in 
The small 
donation of a cent a week, offered by 
many millions of persons, creates a fund 
which supports missionaries in various 
parts of the world, and from which we 
ourselves have received, from time to 


America and remote Asia. 


time, generous succors for various wants 
Although the adversa- 
ries of the faith have given most exagger- 
ated views of the amount of this aid, yet 
we cheerfully avow our indebtedness to 


of our diocesses. 


| the generous charity of this association; 
bear witness that we have always taught | and we hope that the time is not distant 
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when branches of it may be established 
extensively in these United States to aid 
our struggling brethren in heathen lands, 
and thus afford the zeal and piety of our 
people an opportunity of entering into 
this holy communion of oblations and 
prayers, which has been sanctioned and 
encouraged by the grant of indulgences 
from the sovereign pontifls. Whilst we 
gratefully acknowledge the aid bestowed 
on us, we are anxious to share in the 
merits of the donors, since it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. France, 
from which the infidels of the last century 
sought to root out Christianity, has be- 
come the fountain head of an institution 
which spreads its beneficent streams 
throughout the world, to impart fertility 
to distant lands, and to refresh the pilgrim 
missionary on his way. The blessings 
which have descended in return on that 
kingdom are known only to Him who 
suffers not a cup of cold water, given in 
his name, to pass without reward. We 
exhort you, brethren, to continue to em- 
ulate the zeal and generous charity of the 
members of this association, by contribu- 
ting, according to the means which God 
has given you, to the support of the reli- 
gious institutions existing amongst you, 
and by responding generously to the just 
calls of your prelates and pastors for their 
necessary support, and for the various 
undertakings which their enlightened zeal 
may propose for the diffusion of religion. 
The aid which has been hitherto afforded 
from abroad may be at any time with- 
drawn. It is, moreover, altogether inad- 
equate to our most pressing wants. On 
you it depends to give, especially to those 
who labor in word and doctrine, that sup- 
port which will leave them without soli- 
citude for the things vf this world, that 
they may wholly apply themselves to the 
exercise of the holy ministry. We be- 
seech you, brethren, to know them who 
labor among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you: that you esteem 
them more abundantly in charity for their 
work’s sake. To you we look for means 
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to educate youth for the ecclesiastical 
state, that, when fully instructed in the 
duties of their holy vocation, and trained 
in discipline, they may become fit minis- 
ters of the church, and adorn it by their 
piety and zeal, as well as by their talents. 
You should aid in the erection of the 
temples in which you and your children 
are to worship, and see that the house of 
God be not unworthy of the sublime func- 
tions which are to be performed init. Of 
the worldly goods which God has be- 
stowed on you, you should set apart a 
reasonable portion to be devoted specially 
to his glory: and you should rejoice at 
the opportunity thus afforded you to man- 
ifest your gratitude for his benefits. 

W hilst we thus exhort you to the exer- 
cise of Christian generosity, we are still 
more solicitous that you should attend to 
your personal sanctification, for this is the 
willof God. Follow then, beloved breth- 
ren, holiness, without which no man shall 
Be not deceived; God is not 
For what things a man shall 
For he 
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mocked. 
sow, those also shall he reap. 
that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also 
shall reap corruption. But he that soweth 
in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life 
Dearly beloved, we beseech 










everlasting. 
you, as strangers and pilgrims, to refrain 







yourselves from carnal desires which war 
against the soul. We caution you espe- 
cially against the degrading excesses of 

















intemperance, and against every indul- 
gence which might lead to them. The 
frail man must abstain not only from 
unlawful gratification, but from that mod- 
erate use of drink which to him may be 
an immediate occasion of sin, since he 
that loveth danger shall perish in it. 
You, then, employing all care, minister 
in your faith, virtue: and in virtue, know- 
ledge: and in knowledge, abstinence: 
and in abstinence, patience: and in pa- 
tience, godliness: and in godliness, love 
of brotherhood: and in love of brother- 
hood, charity. 

We take this occasion, brethren, to 
communicate to you the determination, 
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unanimously adopted by us, to place our- 
selves, and all entrusted to our charge 
throughout these United States, under the 
special patronage of the holy Mother of 
God, whose immaculate conception is 
venerated by the piety of the faithful 
throughout the Catholic church. By the 
aid of her prayers, we entertain the con- 
fident hope that we will be strengthened 
to perform the arduous duties of our min- 
istry, and that you will be enabled to 
practise the sublime virtues, of which 
her life presents a most perfect example. 
The Holy Ghost, by her own lips, has 
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HAVE been favored with 
the perusal of the ad- 
dress, pes de lis ered 


ties of St. Mary’s iin 
2 Emmittsburg, Md., and 
have been pentidentl to extract from the 
manuscript the following passages, which 
we take pleasure in laying before our 
readers. Having dwelt upon the great 
principles and truths which lie at the 
foundation of all public prosperity, and 
which he enforced with several apposite 
passages from the writings of Washing- 
ton, the speaker thus touched upon some 
other matters, to which, as Catholics 
and Americans, we can not be insensi- 
ble. 

“Tt would lead us into paths as difficult, 
as to many they would be tedious, were 
we now to start the inquiry: With what 
fidelity to these principles has our govern- 
ment been hitherto administered? That 
within a very recent period, bold and 
strenuous efforts have been made to de- 
part from them, is known to all present. 
That such efforts should have been so 
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foretold that all generations shall call her 
blessed; and we can not doubt that a 
blessing is attached to those who take 
care to fulfil this prediction. To her, 
then, we commend you, in the confidence 
that, through the one Mediator of God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a redemption for all, she 
will obtain for us grace and salvation. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be. 


with you all. Amen. 

Given at Baltimore, in the sixth Provin- 
cial Council, on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter, in the year of our Lord 1846, 


’__THE LATE BISHOP DUBOIS. 


signally crushed, though the trail of the 
serpent may still be seen in more than 
one proud city of the land, is some 
evidence that the counsels of Washington 
are not yet buried in the dust of his 
mouldering tomb. 

‘‘ From the steps of that capitol, into 
whose halls the advocates of this treachery 
to the constitution have been some how 
elevated, there to receive their well- 
merited rebuke, you may almost desery 
the sacred spot where, crowned with the 
highest honors his country could bestow, 
and followed by the benedictions of all 
that loved the cause of freedom, truth 
and peace throughout the world, the sage 
and hero dwelt, whom we justly look 
upon as the noblest representative of the 
wisdom and valor of our republic. 

‘* Whether the signs of neglect and 
decay that now saddén the heart of every 
freeman who visits Mount Vernon, the 
tenantless dwellings, the desecrated man- 
tle-piece, the tangled briar, hiding, in 
mercy, the crumbling vault where repose 
the ashes of him who has been registered 
on the rolls of history, as the ‘ first in 
war, the first in peace, and the first in the 
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hearts of his countrymen ;’ whether these 
things are to be taken as evidence of a 
growing irreverence for the great prin- 
ciples which he and his immortal asso- 
ciates fought, and bled, and died to 
maintain, a few years more may reveal. 
Certain it is, there are strange analogies 


between such material facts and truths of 


a far more spiritual order. 

‘***In aris et focis est respublica,’ said 
Rome’s first orator: The republie is our 
altars and our homes. Where one or the 
other is wauvtonly desecrated, who will 
undertake to read the palm of futurity, 
and tell the fortunes of our republic ? 

** To the multitude it may be a matter 
of little moment to overturn the cross that 
invites the stranger’s gaze to the grave of 
a martyr; or to profane, as the humor of 
the hour may be, the home of the patriot, 
or the shrine of a saint. And yet, never 
did a Reaumur or a Fahrenheit point out 
the state of the weather with more cer- 
tainty, than do such facts indicate a con- 
dition of the moral atmosphere around us, 
which may well arrest the attention of 
every man who can not forget, that among 
the noblest aspirations of the fathers of 
this confederacy was that which fondly 
portrayed the shores of these United 
States, as the home of equal laws, order, 
peace ; and its constitution, as the beacon 
of liberty, sending its cheering rays over 
the troubled waves of modern society, to 
the oppressed of every tribe and tongue 
throughout the world. But why utter 
these thoughts? why make these sug- 
gestions? Is it because I have ever spent 
so much as a day among the prophets, 
who have already taken upon themselves 
to predict the speedy downfall of our free 
institutions ? 
With such the sons of the ‘ Mountain’ 
never sympathized, and never will. So 


We ignore the whole sect. 


far from indulging in such anticipations, 
we would not counsel you to inscribe on 
your rings the words the eastern sage 
gave to the sultan for his—the moral alike 
for days of joy and days of grief—‘ And 
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offer the nobler sentiment, tiie motto of 
freemen and Christians: ‘ Have faith, 
and struggle on.’ 

“True it is, there is an end to every 
work of man. And that the day will 
come, when our vast republic, with the 
riches of its glory, and the greatness and 
boasting of its power, will be matter of 
history, like the proud confederacies that 
have gone before it, and filled the earth 
with their renown, we mustadmit. But 
whether that day be near at hand or afar 
off, there are duties and jovs for all to 
embrace; for every age, for every rank ; 
the unletiered and the wise; whether ye 
come 

‘From clanging forge, from humming mill, 

From workshop and from loom ; 

From ploughing land and ploughing sea, 

From student’s lonely room.’ 

“We have a country to love, second to 

We have laws 


to reverence, which, faithfully obeyed, 


none beneath the sun. 


will make ‘ this union’ the joy of all the 
earth. We have rights to cherish, prin- 
ciples to maintain, which we can not dis- 
regard, without proving ourselves false to 
the good and true of every land, and 
every age who have bequeathed them to 
us. 

“Say not, think not, that your in- 
fluence is weak to retard or advance the 
More 


than once a woman’s arm hath turned 


interests of the commonwealth. 


the tide of battle, and raised a prostrate 
nation to its feet.”’ 

The following tribute to the venerable 
founder and first president of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, and also third superior 
of the Sisters of Charity in America, the 
late Rt. 
York, while it does honor to the speaker’s 


Rev. Bishop Dubois of New 


heart, may indeed be read with profit, as 
an apt illustration of what imdividual 
worth and zeal may accomplish. The 
passage, however, although highly in- 
structive, could have its full force only 
when heard amid the beautiful creations 
of Dr. Dubois’ untiring zeal and inde- 
fatigable labors. 
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‘‘ But why appeal to ancient bard or 
modern poet; to the pages of history, 
sacred or profane, when the very spot on 
which we stand proclaims what one 
great heart and willing mind can do for 
his fellow men, his country and his God. 
With no other wealth than his trust in 
heaven; with no other strength than the 
firm resolve to follow wherever duty led ; 
with no other influence than what his 
character as a devoted, humble priest, 
could win; an exile from his native land, 
our own; unknown to 
fame, while living, above its praise, since 
dead ; there was one who came to this 
‘mountain’ side, some fifty years ago, 


a stranger in 


from those bright shores which bore a 
Fenelon, to prove what worth may be in 
human clay. Wish ye to know his 
name, his labors, their results ? 
the mitred prelate, who, in wisdom, dig- 
nity and peace rules the flock of God 
committed to his charge. 
toilworn missionary, who, through the 
burning sands of the south, and over the 
frozen plains of the north, in the thronged 
streets of our eastern cities and amid the 


Go, ask 


Go, ask the 


swollenrivers of the west, unwearied bares 
his breast to the everlasting warlare be- 
tween light and darkness, good and evil, 
which this life presents. Enterthe army, 
pace the deck of the battle ship, take your 
seat in the halls of legislation, or in our 
courts of justice; who formed the youth- 
ful officer, the advocate, the judge, who, 
faithful to his duty asa Christian and a 
man, has won the unsolicited respect and 
confidence of all around him? 

‘«* Pass the gates of the public hospital ; 
tread those halls of pestilence and death ; 
with reverence look upon the gentle form 
that glides before thee, her beauty conse- 
crated to God, heraccomplishments buried 
from the world’s applause ;—what bene- 
factor of his race has nerved her soul, to 


stand, from day to day, by the pillow of 


the friendless stranger, or the homeless 
slave, who never, even in his happiest 
dreams, divined that he was sent into the 
world for any thing else than to toil, to 
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suffer, and todie? Follow that angel of 
mercy through years of self-denial; who 
hath enkindled within her virgin-heart 
the pure ambition of walking in the steps 
of Him who went about doing good to all ; 
unheeding, meanwhile, whether for the 
orphan she has taught the useful arts of 
life and the mysteries of heaven; for the 
dying stranger, she has soothed, by her 
words of grace, and saved, by her exam- 
ple; for the broken heart she has bound 
up and laid to rest, on the bosom of its 
God, her only earthly recompense should 
be the world’s cold praise or its thrilling 
scoff, 

‘*Turn to the domestic circle, and if 
there you meet with a father, whose brow 
reflects the nobler features of his soul; 
with a mother, whose eye beams with 
faith, intelligence and love; with sons and 
daughters, who, amid the saddening disre- 
gard for parental authority which dis- 
graces American society, have never for- 
gotten, that he ‘ who honoreth his mother 
is as one that layeth up a treasure,’ and 
that ‘the father’s blessing establisheth 
the houses of the children ;’ surely you 
will not pass that home without a wish 
to know who was the guide of their 
youth, whose watchful care and Christ- 
ian training laid the foundation for such 
Return to 
these scenes again. Ascend yon moun- 
Gaze for a moment, for it is a 
Bathed in the light of 
the rising sun, crowned with the smile of 
God, the benedictions of mankind, you 
behold in 
favored spots of earth whose very aspect 
fills the soul with thoughts and hopes of 
heaven ; whilst almost beneath your feet, 
amidst the clustering foliage, the ever- 
blessed cross towers above these halls, ap- 
pealing to Him, whose sign it is, to 
cherish, save, protect, defend as fair a 
home as virtue, science, pure religion 
ever chose to call their own. 

** Again we will not ask who was he, 
that, like the leader of the chosen people, 
opened in the wilderness the fountain, 


domestic happiness as this. 


tain-side. 
beauteous scene. 


the vale below one of those 
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deep and pure, whence this stream of 
good has flowed across our land. From 
a thousand tongues, from a thousand 
hearts, one and the same will be the 
answer you will hear. 

“That man of God was John Dubois... 
Now, that he has departed from amongst 
us—though his spirit still hovers over 
his beloved ‘ mountain ’—still animates 
the devoted band of learned, zealous, | 
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Honorep, beloved, by all that knew thee, blessed, 
Friend of my early youth! hast thou gone down, 

Hallowing each spot thy saintly footsteps pressed : 
*Neath heav’n’s smile, adversity’s dark frown, 
Still struggling, hero-like, for thy eternal crown? 


The fadeless lily of the vales of heaven,* 

Blends on thy temples with the deeper green 
Of laurels gathered on those hills where even, 

With its dull mists and shadows, ne’er hath been. 
Those everlasting hills, whose vernal sheen 

No winter ever blights, no storm-clouds dim ; 
Where, amid endless joys, with brow serene, 

The ever-blessed chaunt the praise of him 

Who sits enthroned upon the winged cherubim. 


Well doth that coronal become thy brow, 
Emblem of toils now o’er, of triumphs won, 
Fair recompense of deeds that long ere now 
Have built for thee in many a breast a throne 
That e’en earth’s proudest king might joy to own. 
Yon heaven-blest vale! thy virtues will recall, 
When all who loved thy voice like thee are gone. 
Thy mount! each pillar shall in ruin fall 
Ere cease its grateful sons to keep thy festival. 


Weep for thee! tears of gratitude may gush, 
Mingled with blessings on thy hallowed name, 

Thy name! e’en at its sound what mem’ries rush 
Upon my soul, of noble deeds that fame 

Might well have chronicled in gold: the same 
Undying love for God and man were thine 

That martyrs prize, and hence thy ‘ mount’ became, 
*Mid clouds, and toil, and tears, a spot divine— 


* The fadeless lily of the vales of heaven.—The reader will have no difficulty in understanding my meaning who 
recollects the beautiful passage of Venerable Bede, speaking of the happiness of the saints : e 
Ecclesia,” &c., especially the words: “ Floribus ejus nec ros, net lilia desunt....... 
pax et acies habent flores suos, quibus milites Christi coronantur.”’ 
rose, and laurel—to form those unfading crowns worn by the blessed, and reserved for all who may have the hap- 
piness to win them, 


disinterested men, who emulate his vir- 
' tues, uphold his works, and perpetuate 
his and their own well-earned renown ; 
how justly may I compare him to that 
bright sun, which, day after day, pours 
his cheering beams over the vast expanse 
of country that smiles around us; and, 
when sinking in the west, still robes the 
mountains and the valleys green, with 
light and loveliness. Yes, thus to thy rest, 


Fair virtue’s honored home—meek wisdom’s fav’rite shrine.’’ 


*“ O vere beata Mater 
In celestibus castris 
Heaven, no doubt, has its fowers—the lily, 
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DEATH OF POPE GREGORY XVI. 


if death of the sovereign pon- 

®& tiff, Pope Gregory the six- 

teenth, has filled the Cath- 

olic world with mourn- 

= =i’ ing and sorrow, while his 
pure inl irreproachable life has called 
forth the acknowledgments of the liberal 
minded of all denominations. The hearts 


of the faithful had in some measure been 
prepared for the sad tidings of his demise, 


by advices from Italy which represented 
his holiness as suffering for some time 
back from the effects of a malady which 
almost always proves fatal. During the 
latter part of May the symptoms of the 
holy father’ 
ing aspect, and a surgical operation on 
the leg became necessary. 
of the limb unfortunately resulted from 
this process, and so rapid was its progress 
that, on the 30th of May, his medical 
attendants considered his holiness in a 
dying state. On the following day, the 
first of June, their worst apprehensions 
were realized, and the sovereign pontiff, 
the vicar on earth of Jesus Christ, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, and the six- 
teenth of his reign, 
its Maker. This sad event has left the 
church, for an interval, without a head. 
But the promises of its divine I’ounder are 
a bond of union for the Catholic world, 
holding it together till the next successor 
of St. Peter shall have seated himself in 
Even while we write 


s disease assumed an alarm- 


Inflammation 


gave back his soul to 


the vacant chair. 


it is more than probable that the throne of 


Peter is again occupied,* and that those 
heavenly assurances of Christ are again 
confirmed by the addition of another link 

*Since the above was written Cardinal John 
Marie Mastai Ferretti has been elevated to the 


y; an interesting account of him will be 
found under the head of our foreign intelligence. 


Vor. V.—No. 8. 39 


to the chain of the papacy. Amid the 
countless vicissitudes which have over- 
taken empires and dynasties, the havoc 
of war, the crumbling of thrones, amid 
the changes of manners, laws and insti- 
tutions, in the lapse of the last eighteen 
centuries, the papacy alone has come 
down to us unimpaired and vigorous as 
in the morning of its existence. The 
words of Christ, enough for the true 
believer, confound the scoffer by this 
visible and enduring testimony. In the 
biographical sketch, which we ave about 
to submit, we have drawn largely on an 
article in the New York Freeman’s Jour- 
nal for our facts. 

His holiness, Gregory XVI, was born 
in Belluno, Italy, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1765. His name was Mauro Capel- 
lari. Atan early age he embraced a reli- 
gious life, having entered the Camaldoli, 
He gave 
evidence of great aptness and talent in his 


a branch of the Benedictines. 
studies, and became a professor of theol- 
ogy in his order. Among his monastic 
brethren he was particularly esteemed for 
his ecclesiastical knowledge, and remarka- 
ble for his thorough acquaintance with the 
ancient and modern languages of the east. 
To these acquisitions, so creditable to his 
name, was added a reputation for piety 
which soon reached beyond the walls of 
His many accomplishments 
and spotless character secured for the 
modest monk a high degree of considera- 
tion long before he became a member of 
the sacred college. He was made widely 
known to the Italian public by a contro- 


his cloister. 


versy in which he engaged with Tambu- 
rini and his scholars in 1799, in which 
he manifested great logical powers and 
extensive learning. In “ The Academy of 
the Catholic Religion,’’ instituted by Pius 
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VIL, Capellari was enrolled as one of its 
first members. He resided at Rome from 
1801 to 1804, was a constant attendant at 
its meetings, and contributed an annual 
dissertation tending to advance the objects 
of the institution. His discourse, delivered 
in 1801, had for its purpose to prove, that 
‘‘the errors that have sometimes accom- 
panied the general consent of mankind on 
the existence of God, do not weaken the 
force of the general argument;”’ his dis- 
course in 1802 was to demonstrate that 
‘the natural law prescribes the rendering 
to God an interior and exterior worship, 


which is desigaated under the name of 


religion.’ The thesis he undertook to es- 


tablish in 1803 was that the prophecy of 


Daniel, on the seventy weeks, has reler- 
ence solely to the Messiah; and in 1804, 
he enforced the unity of the Christian reli- 
gion, maintaining that the ‘¢ Christian reli- 


gion is essentially one in its principles of 


faith and morality.””, When Pius VII was 
earried off from Rome, father Capellari 
returned to the Venetian territory and 
joined several of his religious brethren in 
their monastery at Murano, near Venice. 
For some years he was occupied as an 
instructor in the college established by 
father (afterwards cardinal) Zurla. In 
1811, the library of the Camaldoli, which 
had been previously much abused and 
diminished by revolutionary plunder, was 
seized upon and sold at public auction, 
and in 1814 Father Capellari, with the 
other members of the college, removed to 
Padua. Upon the restoration of Pius VII 
he was recalled to Rome, and was ap- 
pointed successively procurator and vicar- 


general of the Camaldoli, and abbot of 


St. Gregory’s on Monte Celio. He was 
soun alter nominated counsellor of several 
of the sacred congregations, among others 
of the Supreme Tribuna and the Propa- 
ganda. Leo XII bestowed the purple 
upon father Capellari, and in his allocu- 
tion to the consistory intimated that the 
new cardinal owed his elevation “ to the 
innocence of his life, the gravity of his 
manners, the extent of his knowledge, 





and his experience in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters.” This high tribute was alike honora- 
ble to Pope Leo XII and its object. Soon 
after his preferment, Cardinal Capellari 
was appointed prefect of the Propaganda, 
and discharged the duties of that arduous 
office with zeal and ability till he was 
elected sovereign pontiff. On the second 
of February, 1851, he was elevated to the 
dignity of sovereign pontiff, and on the 
sixth of the same month he was crowned 
and took solemn possession of the chair of 
Peter. Devoted, previously to hiselevation, 
almost exclusively to affairs of a spiritual 
nature, to literary pursuits and the minis- 
terial duties of his order, Cardinal Capel- 
lari assumed the tiara without a shade of 
that worldliness with which the purest 
and strongest intellects may be tinged in 
their connexion with secular business. 
The pontifical career of Gregory XVI 
was one of dignity, energy and glory, and 
though running through a long series of 
years, it never failed to command the in- 
discriminate respect of all nations. He 
regarded with profound anxiety and inte- 
rest the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the whole human race. 
the church found in him an unflinching 
advocate. In the troubles which over- 
took the church in Prussia and Spain, 
we find him firm and uncompromising, 
boldly denouncing the oppressions of it 
All must 


recollect with pride and consolation the 


The rights of 


practised by temporal rulers. 


noble rebuke which his holiness addressed 
to the Emperor Nicholas, on account of 
the persecutions of Catholics in that des- 
pot’s dominions. 
ration of his piety, more than from the 
depth of his great humanity, that in this 
personal interview he so vehemently de- 


It was under the inspi- 


fended justice and suffering religion. The 
odious traffic in slaves also received his 
indignant condemnation, as at war alike 
with the principles of humanity, morality 
and Christianity. He was distinguished 
equally as a temporal prince, and had 
thoroughly endeared himself to the people 
of his estates. His reign was one of 
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equity and justice, and his talents and 
penetration were fully appreciated by his 
subjects. In the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate a revolution was threatened and about 
to break out, when his holiness, by a sim- 
ple notification, well conceived,and affixed 
to the corners of the streets, frustrated the 
designs of his enemies. 
Rome, wishing to give the holy father a 
proof of their attachment and fidelity, 
when the city was considered in danger, 
whilst he was passing with his usual suite 
of carriages through the streets of the city, 
in the midst of their heartfelt acclamations 
stopped his carriage, and, taking out the 
horses, proceeded to draw it with their 
own hands, and all the leaders of the peo- 
ple turning towards him, exclaimed that 
they were ready to give their lives and 
shed their blood for their sovereign. 

He was an accomplished scholar, emi- 
nently versed in languages, literature and 
science. While as a theologian he could 
scarcely be surpassed, he had particular 
fondness for mathematics* and natural 
philosophy, and took an especial interest 
in conversing with those who were skilled 
in its various branches, yet such was his 
modesty and retiring habits, that had it 
been left to himself, he would never have 
quitted the quiet of his monastery. DBe- 
fore his elevation to the papacy, he had 
already given to the world a learned and 
much esteemed work, entitled ‘* The Tri- 
umph of the Holy See and of the Church,” 
which has gone through several editions. 
His learning shone more brightly because 
aecompanied by great humility. Even 
when elevated to the pontifical throne, he 
but changed the form of his dress, pursu- 


The Pope’s Learning.—Our correspondent at 
Rome dwells with admiration on the kind and 
liberal disposition of the deceased pontiff, and 
adds a fact not generally known, namely, that so 
far back as the occupation of Rome by the French, 
his reputation as a mathematician stood so high 
that Napoleon caused strict search to be made for 
him, with the view of carrying him off to Paris, 
and placing him over the mathematical depart- 
ment of the Polytechnic school. The monk 
Mauro Capellari, however, did not, it seems, 
relish this proposed translation, for he succeeded 
in concealing himself from the agents of Napo- 


leon.— Times. 


The people of 


ing in private*his usual mode of life, and 
retaining in his bed chamber the pallet 
and furniture of the simple monk. The 
grandeur of his position, so far from in- 
flaming his humble spirit with feelings 
of pride, served but to render his virtue 
more evident. To give was his greatest 
delight, and he lavished his resources 
upon needy missions, upon the poor, and 
upon churches in want. His goodness 
and charity were felt by all, even the low- 
est of his subjects. He was accessible to 
all, and received visiters almost at all 
hours, in the morning, in the evening, 
and at night. Foreigners, without respect 
to their religious sentiments, were received 
with equal goodness and affability, so 
much so that all left his presence with 
lively emotions of respect and pleasure; 
Americans especially have universally 
avouched for the kindness with which 
they were received, and the interest mani- 
fested by his holiness in their institutions. 
In winter he gave audience to as many 
as sixty foreigners a day without regard 
to creed. He rose at an easly hour in the 
morning, and having said mass and per- 
formed the other daily dutiés, he was ready 
at the first notice to treat on business, and 
to give receptions. He wished always to 
be thoroughly informed of all affairs, and 
transacted them with the maturest con- 
sideration. In all important and doubtful 
cases, he would require the prelates of the 
church and the ministers of state to leave 
with him all the papers and documents 
regarding them, in order that he might 
look into them himself and weigh their 
import maturely. He was always self- 
possessed and endowed with a happy 
memory, which enabled him easily to re- 
fer to business matters which had been 
before under his consideration. 

The arts and sciences found in him, not 
only an ardent votary, but a warm and 
useful patron. He built a new wing to 
the museum of the Vatican, and was 
engaged in the construction of anew 
museum in the palace of the Lateran. A 
large double tunnel, constructed through 
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the hill of Tivoli, to give a different 
direction to the river Anio, and thus 
free the city from threatened ruin, will be 
a perpetual monument of his munificence. 
He added to the beauty of Rome by the 
construction of various edifices and mar- 
ble embellishments, and gave to the school 
of the fine arts, attached to the pontifical 
academy of St. Luke, a new and magnifi- 
centsite. He opened, in the neighborhood 
of the capital, one of the celebrated sea 
ports of ancient Rome; he promoted the 
interests of agriculture, and particularly 
had determined that a part of the youths 
of the asylum of Sta Maria degli Angeli 
should apply themselves to pasturage and 
agriculture. 

His person was tall, his aspect venera- 
ble. His life was always innocent, spot- 
less, and regular. He was pious, learned, 
and liberal—the Meecenas of the arts and 
sciences—the firm defender of ecclesiasti- 
eal rights. Full of faith, he governed the 
ehurch for fifteen years with the charity 
of an apostle and the heart of a father. 
That unaffected humility, by which he 
was characterized through life, was 
strongly manifested in his dying mo- 
ments. ‘“‘I wish to die like a monk, and not 
like a sovereign,’? was his humble remark 
the evening before his death to those who 
pressed him to call around him all the 
ceremonial which generally surrounds 
the bed of the dying pontiff. - 

“The prayer of his august humility,” 
(we quote from the Tablet) ‘* was heard ; 
the pure and innocent soul of the pious 
Camaldule, after being gathered to God 
with no more pomp than became the cell 
of the recluse, escaped by a prompt de- 
parture from the honors which it feared. 
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Simple priests surrounded the bed whereon 
Father Mauro Capellari died ; the court, 
being warned too late, found but the dead 
body of Pope Gregory XVI. 

** These circumstances did worthily and 
in its true character close the poniificate 
which has just finished. The supreme 
mission of Gregory X VI appears to have 
been expressly to reéstablish apostolic 
simplicity on the chair of St. Peter. This 
worn-out age, on which scenes of state 
and pomp no longer produce the least 
effect, was softened into respect in pre- 
sence of the humble old man who wore 
so lowlily the triple crown. Such a pope, 
too, was the natural head of that army of 
missionary bishops who, under his aus- 
pices and with his blessing, have spread 
themselves, during his fifteen years, 
across the deserts of the new world, and 
penetrated the remotest archipelagos of 
Oceania. Catholicity, compromised by 
the great powers of the earth, was reani- 
mated among the people and by the peo- 
ple. Gregory XVI, in the institution of 
the missions to which his profound learn- 
ing and the simplicity of his life inclined 
him, found no more useful auxiliary than 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, which was founded in a barn at 
Lyons by two poor laborers. 

“The state of religion in countries 
where the government continued Catko- 
lic was horrifying; but its root, almost 
smothered in courts, flowered up again 
among ruins and upon the lands of former 
and of recent persecution. A pontiff who, 
like St. Francis of Assissium, had wedded 
poverty before becoming head of the 
church, appeared predestined to victories 
of this nature.”’ 
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Moen on the hills of Rome ; light on her graves ! 
Her Christian fanes, her ruins and her founts, 
Which whisper dreamy sounds, gleam through the mist! 
The last bright star hath paled on night’s fair brow, 
While from the orient gates of light steal forth, 
One after cne, a train of shadowy gems; 
And golden bordered clouds, which the bright dawn 
Hath frescoed with a splendid crimson tinge, 
And softly shaded with a regal hue. 
The fragrant due still hangs, in pendant gems, 
Upon each spray, or in the lily’s cup 
Hides deep, like pearl drops ‘neath a bridal veil, 
Or, trembling, fall like fragments of a star, 
As from their nests the birds spring forth to sing 
Their matin hymn. 

Like waves of burnished gold, 
The Tiber’s waters sweep its reedy banks, 
Making low music! 

At a lowly shrine, 
Beneath the shadow of th’ imperial hills, 
Kneel peasant maidens at their orisons, 
And toil-worn shepherds, with their hardy hands 
Clasped meekly, while their eyes, with hope uplift 
To the sweet MoTHeEr or our Lorp, within 
Think in their simple faith, the marble sm:!es, 
When the bright wreath of summer buds, which hang 
Upon her brow, stirs in the morning wind. 
Creation smiles, and dreams of Eden’s vale, 
While the soft music of her golden spheres 
Rolls on with more seraphic cadences, 
As the morn’s flashing beams fall on each cross 
Reared high on Rome’s basilicas, until 
They glance, like sapphires, on the walls of heaven : 
Or gems, plucked from an angel’s crown, which Gop 
Hath set thereon to mark his own. 

Below, 

The crumbling Coliseum, and old fanes, 
Where sacrifice was offered to the gods 
In olden time, are wrapped in gilded mists, 
Which cast a glory o’er their slow decay. 
Rome’s ancient ways, her streets of palaces 
Begin to throng with life, but lo! the air 
Is burdened with the solemn chime of bells, 
And men walk forth with mournful steps and slow, 
No joyful greetings part their lips with smiles ; 
But clasping silently each other’s hands, 
They sternly glide along. 

And tears are there, 
Amid that manly throng, which men care not 
To hide. 
3g* 








* St. Peter's. 
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Long sombre trains of cowled monks, 
With folded hands, and heads bowed down, pass by, 
And de Profundis chant in wailing tones, 
Instead of Sancta Dei Genetriz. 
The lofty windows of the quirinal 
Are closed, while, floating from its turrets high, 
The banner of the triple crown droops round 
Its staff in gorgeous folds, and shrouds in gold 
Its rich insignia; while sentries grim 
March with their arms reversed,—/or death hath been 
Within, and stricken down a shining mark. 
The sovereign lord of Rome, the mighty head 
Of the great church on earth, Gop’s chosen one, 
His power vice-regal o’er his children’s faith, 
The father of the poor—the friend of all— 
Hath passed from the dim shore of life away, 
And left fair lustre in its shadowy sands 
Where’er his footsteps fell. 

His regal robes 
Fell lightly o’er his saintly heart; the gems 
‘That burned like stars upon his earthly crown 
Shone on a brow, which long had yearned to rest 
Its wearied pulses at his Masrer’s feet. 
Solemn and slow, an hundred mighty bells 
Heave to and fro, and organ notes steal forth 
In mournful requiem, while white robed priests 
Swing from their golden urns pale, fragrant clouds 
Of burning spices, as his hallowed clay, 
Upon its jewelled bier, is slowly borne 
Along, to rest where he was wont to pray. 
The princes of the church, her croziered lords, 
Her !2arned fathers, and her saintly monks, 
Throng the funeral train, and sadly chant 
The solemn dirge, while music soft and low 


Burdens the air: 
Slowly and mournfully, 


Through the arched door of the cathedral old,* 
O’er mosaic floors, through spacious aisles bound in 
By polished marble shafts ; past altars rich, 
Gleaming with jewelled stars, by sculptured saints 
And golden cherubim, whose pearly wings 
Seem trembling, as the softened light sweeps down 
Through wreaths of incense, from the lofty dome ; 
They bear him on, the saintly lord of Rome— 
And while the stifled sob from manly hearts, 
And sighs from woman’s lips, blend in wild tones 
With the loud organ’s mighty requiem, 
They lay his reverend form most gently down 
Before the altar of the sacred host.t 
The crowd throng on—the vassal with his lord— 
Then came low uttered words, and as they knelt 
To press their lips upon his way-worn feet, 
Thus plaintively bewailed : 

«Thou the mighty ! 
The faithful shepherd of our wandering souls ; 

{ The chapel of the Blessed Sacrame nt, 
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The leader of God’s armies through earth’s-wild ; 
Our father, and our friend, could death have found 


No lower mark than thee? 
Thy years were full 


Of high brave-hearted deeds, and saintly acts, 
And generous labors for thy people’s good, 
Which, when our heads lie low in dust, will stand 
Through ages yet to come, like way-marks fair, 


Along the shore of time. 
Lowly and meek! 


Thy triple crown, thy sovereign state, thy robes 
Of regal woof, were less than naught to thee, 
Save for their high prerogative, which gave 
Thee clement power, and dauntless will 
To shield the contrite, and th’ oppressed defend, 
Thy spirit’s ways, unseen by all save Gop, 
Shed its own halo round thy daily path, 
While the still pressure of its-wnshod feet, 
Sought out the hallowed footsteps of thy Lord 
Up Calvary’s holy steep. 

Laid low! laid low 
The solemn beauty of thy aged brow, 
And closed those heaven-lit eyes, which erst flashed forth 
The lightning fires of a father’s wrath 
On a rude despot, who had dared to come 
Before thee, with thy martyred children’s blood 
In tell-tale stains amid the costly gems 


Of his imperial robe. 
Thy arms of love, 


Open to all the world, were closed to him, 

The dastard scion of a royal line ; 

Thy lips, so used to prayer and gentle words, 
That no rude lines made harsh impressions there, 
Poured forth such bitter truths, and told such tales 
Of vile, dark deeds, wrought by his minions bold; 
That he, the lord of countless slaves, whose nod 
Made rulers, or filled up unholy graves— 

Who ne’er had trembled at a mortal’s word— 
Grew pale, and quailed, and cowered silently 

At the majestic mien thy age put on. 

Alas! *twas but life’s last upflashing spark— 
And then didst die—our shepherd and our guide! 
Shall we behold no more thy sacred hands 

Uplitt the white veiled lamb of God ?—no more 
Thy blessing share on holy festival? 

No more, no more! thy pilgrimage is done! 

In yon fair land of peace—the angels’ home— 
The kingdom of thy Gop, thy wearied soul 

For ever folds its wings, for ever rests! 

For ever—for ever—rests—for ever!” 

In low sweet cadences, in solemn tones 

And voices rich with faith’s own melody, 

They echoed back the words, for ever—rests— 
Until it seemed as if the white-winged dove 

Of the celestial king descended there 

And breathed high strains of peace—of rest—for-ever. 


Anna Hansen Dorsey. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Iraty.—Pope Pius 1X.—The conclave in- 
cluded at least ten candidates of great merit, 
each of whom had just pretensions to the 
highest rank. All rivalries are put down as 
by enchantment before a prelate, distant from 
Rome, on account of his strict observance of 
the laws of residence, who is recommended, 
in the absence of an active participation in 
political combinations, by admirable piely and 
consummate prudence. 

The life of John Marie Mastat Ferretti 
has been hitherto that of an apostle and a saint. 
At twenty years of age he devoted himself to 
the ecclesiastical state, at the end of a serious 
illness, during which he had invoked the help 
of the Holy Virgin for his cure. He asso- 
eicted his charity with that of a poor mason, 
for the foundation and government of a house 
of orphans. After this Pius VII sent him to 
the new world as auditor of Mgr. Muzi, vicar- 
apostolic of Chili. Difficulties with the gov- 
ernment of the new republic arose. ‘Ihe 
future pontiff worthily maintained the rights 
of religion and the holy see ; and on his return 
to Europe, Leo XII rewarded him by con- 
fiding to him the direction of the hospital of 
Saint Michael at Ripa-grande, the most im- 
portant in Rome. Very soon the same pope, 
who was a reformer of discipline, gave him 
to Spoleto, in his native land, as an arch- 
bishop ; and Gregory XVI transferred him 
thence to Imola at the time of very serious 
dissensions in the Romagna. The courage he 
displayed in the midst of the horrors of the 
cholera is spoken of with admiration. 

Since 1832, when he became bishop of 
Imola, Mastai Ferretti has never quitted his 
episcopal city. He only came to Rome for 
fifteen days in 1840, when pope Gregory XVI 
gave him the cardinal’s hat. He was elected 
pope on the 16th of June in the evening, 
having only arrived in the capital of the 
Christian world on the 12th. He had not 
been able, between those two periods, to see 
any one, or to be in any way influencing or 
influenced. The cardinals had to consider, 


besides the sanctity of his life, his quality of 
Romagnol bishop, (born in the Romagna at 
Sinagaglia, in 1792,) and the respect and af- 
fection he universally inspired in that prov- 
ince, so agitated and so worthy of the atten- 
tion of the new pope. 

The first measures of the interregnum, the 
choice of pro-legates, the formation of a per- 
manent commission of the most experienced 


among the cardinals for a provisional govern- 
ment, instead of the daily alternation of three 
members of the conclave hitherto employed 
for that purpose, already showed a firm, en- 
lightened, conscientious and unanimous reso- 


lution on the part of the assembly. 

The spontaneous choice of a pope of only 
fifty-four years of age characterizes definitely 
the opportune vigor and irreproachable inten- 
tions of the sacred college. 

M. Rossi, who did not receive in time the 
letters by which he was accredited to the con- 
clave, consoles himself for not having de- 
livered his address in French—(the glorious 
privilege of our legation, but singularly ap- 
propriate to the person of the actual ambas- 
sador)—he consoles himself, we say, by pro- 
claiming his adhesion to the choice of the 
conclave. 

Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, he says, was one 
of four cardinals desired by France. 

Did we not know before, that if the church 
obtained a good and great pope, M. Rossi 
would boast of having elected him? 

But let us leave these pettitesses, and 
think only of the great victory of the church, 
by the miraculous action of the Holy Spirit, 
the energetic and definitive proscription of 
that right which the courts arrogate to them- 
selves over the liberty of the conclave, by 
the advent of this second Pius, bishop of 
Imola, like Pius VII, and who appears des- 
tined to inaugurate the second half of the cen- 
tury by works worthy of its commence- 
ment. 

What a promise! But what admirable 
preparation also! And beholding the prompt- 
itude with which God proportioned the dura- 











tion ot our trials to our weakness, have we not 
reason to exclaim, with the poet king: «They 
went forth with weeping, casting the seed 
upon their fields; but returning, they came 
with joy, bearing the sheaves of the harvest.” 
Euntes ibani et flebant, mittentes semina sua ; 
venientes autem venient cum exullatione portan- 
tes manipulos suos. (Ps. exx, v. 7, 8.)— 
Correspondant, June 25. 

Tue Election.—Thirty-four votes were the 
number required for the election. After the 
third scrutiny, it was his eminence, the car- 
dinal Mastai Ferretti, who was, with two 
other cardinals, charged with the opening of 
the voting papers. When he opened the 
thirty-fourth, which gave him the desired ma- 
jority, his emotion was so great that he fell 
fainting. His two colleagues raised and bore 
him to his seat. Fora long time he refused 
to accept the election; but as all the cardinals 
insisted, he at last submitted, saying, with a 
trembling voice: «* Lord, notwithstanding the 
unworthiness of thy servant, thy will be 
done.” — Gazelle des Postes d’Augsbourg, 
quoted by the Journal de Brurelles of the Ist 
instant. 

The First Obedience.—“ I announce joyous 
news. We have for pope the most eminent 
and reverend cardinal Mastai Ferretti, who 
takes the name of Pius IX.” 

Such were the words which I heard this 
morning from the balcony of the apostolic 
palace of the quirinal, in presence of an in- 
numerable multitude of people, who, with 
heart and voice, gave the most expressive 
marks of joy and satisfaction. It was the 
first cardinal deacon, who, preceded by the 
papal cross, gave out this solemn announce- 
ment. After his eminence had retired, many 
other cardinals showed themselves at the bal- 
cony, and the applause of the crowd burst 
forth, again and again, as the individual em- 
inences were recognised. At length the new 
pope himself appeared, in his white costume, 
among the other cardinals, who wore violet- 
colored habits. 

At that moment every voice shouted « EF 
viva!” Every body clapped his hands, or 
waved his hat or handkerchief. The holy 
father was visibly affected by this spectacle ; 
he blessed the people, who testified towards 
him such affectionate veneration. His holi- 
ness acknowledged the applause by repeated 
inclinations of the head, and continued to give 
benediction to his children, whose acclama- 
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tions never ceased till his holiness quitted the 
balcony. 

At five o’clock his holiness was attended 
by an imposing cortege to St. Peter’s, to re- 
ceive the solemn obedience of the cardinals. 
All the streets and squares were filled with 
people, and the houses adorned with draperies, 
&c. The immense square of St. Peter’s was 
literally covered, and the basilica crowded. 
The pope made his entry, seated in the 
sedia gestatoria, which twelve porters bore 
upon their shoulders. The chant of the cler- 
gy was interrupted by the trumpets of the 
civic guard. 

After having adored the holy sacrament, 
the pope sat down on the altar which sur- 
mounts the tomb of St. Peter, and there all 
the cardinals kissed his foot and hand, and 
his holiness gave them the double accolade 
while Ye Deum was chanted. Lastly, his 
holiness himself sang, with a strong clear 
voice, the appropriate prayer, and gave his 
first solemn benediction. He then returned 
to the quirinal.—From a letter to the Journal 
de Bruxelles, dated Rome, June 17. 

The Pope and his Brothers.—The following 


+ is the translation of a copy of a letter from his 


holiness Pius IX, to his brothers the counts 
Gabriel, Joseph, and Gaetano Mastai Ferretti, 
at Sinagaglia, written immediately after his 
election :—** Rome, 16th June, at three-quar- 
ters past eleven, p. m.—The blessed God, 
who humbles and exalts, has been pleased to 
raise me from insignificance to the most 
sublime dignity on earth. May his most holy 
will be ever done. Iam sensible, to a certain 
extent, of the immense weight of such a 
charge, and [ also feel my utter incapacity, 
not to say the entire nullity, of my powers. 
Cause prayers to be offered, and you also 
pray for me. The conclave has lasted forty- 
eight hours. If the city should wish to make 
any public demonstration on the occasion, I 
request you will take measnres—indeed, I 
desire it—that the whole sum so destined be 
applied to purposes which may be judged 
useful to the city, by the gonfaloniere (chief 
civic magistrate), and the anziani (council). 
As to yourselves, dear brothers, I embrace 
you with all my heart in Jesus Christ, and 
far from exulting, take pity on your brother 
who gives you all his apostolic blessing.” 

The Pope and his Nephews.—Two of his 
nephews being at Rome, he ordered one of 
them, who was his brother’s son, to return to 
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Sinagaglia, and tell his family that he would 
not have them establish themselves at Rome. 
To the other, a son of one ef his sisters, a young 
officer of thé pontifical army, he declared that 
no promotion would be accorded to him but 
what was due to his rank and merit. 

The Pope and the Cholera.—The Journal des 
Debats publishes the following letter from 
Naples, which gives some further particulars 
on the character of the new pope :—“ In 1836, 
being at Naples, I had the honor of becoming 
personally acquainted with the present pope, 
who was residing in that town as nuncio to 
the Neapolitan court. His stay in that city 
will ever be remembered by the inhabitants, 
and particularly by the poorer classes. At 
the time when the cholera was raging, he dis- 
posec of his plate, furniture, and equipages, 
and distributed the proceeds to the unfor- 
tunate victims of that disease. During the 
whole period of the epidemic, the sick con- 


tinually received from him the consolations of 


religion, as well as assistance from his purse. 
In these visits he always went on foot, and 
when observations were made to him on the 
subject, he would reply in these remarkable 
words, ‘ When the poor of Jesus Christ die in 
the streets his ministers ought not to ride in 
carriages.’ He unites with this evangelical 
charity a modesty and simplicity which in- 
creases the value of it. Easy of access, he is 
kind and affable in his manners, and all those 
who have known him can testify to the ex- 
treme benevolence of his disposition. On the 
throne these qualities of private life become 
virtues. With sincere piety, he also joins an 
energetic and resolute character.” 

Coronation of Pope Pius 1X.—The ceremo- 
ny of the coronation of Pope Pius IX took 
place on the 2Ist ult. His holiness went in 
great state from Monte Cavallo to the church 
of St. Peter. In his carriage were seated 
Cardinal Pignatelli, archbishop of Palermo, 
and Cardinal Monico, patriarch of Venice ; 
and every where on his passage he was saluted 
with the loudest acclamations. 

Recollections of the Popes.—The tiara or 
triple crown now used in the coronation of 
the popes is that which Napoleon presented 
to Pius VII. There is another given by the 
last pope, Gregory X VI. 

Pius 1X is the third bishop of Imola raised 
to the holy see. One Pius (VI,) reigned 
twenty-four years, another (III,) only twen- 
ty-seven days; Pius I was a martyr, and as 
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well as Pius V, was sainted. Pius II was 
one of the most erudite of popes. Pius VI 
died a prisoner. Only seven popes reigned 
more than twenty years. 

From St. Peter down to Pius IX, 
counted among the popes 5 Syrians, 14 
Greeks, 2 Dalmatians, 2 Africans, 2 Sar- 
dinians, 5 Sicilians, 1 Portuguese, 2 Span- 
iards, 1 Dutchman, 1 Englishman, 7 Germans, 
13 Frenchmen, 88 Romans, and 91 Italians. 

One of the French popes was the son of a 
poor cobbler, of Troyes, (Urban IV) another 
the son of a baker ( Benedict XII.) 

The Times’ Roman correspondent of the 
Times of the 22d ult. the selection of 
Pius IX has not arisen from any foreign in- 
but from a sound 


are 


says, 


fluence, occult, 


national feeling, and from patriotic motives, if 


or pate nt; 


such motives can exist among a government of 
churchmen. ‘The present pope began his 
career in the garde noble, and exchanged his 
sword for the cassock, in consequence of epi- 
leptic fits. His election is popular, although 
Cardinal Gezzi, 
The coronation ceremonies, on the 21st, were 
shorn of some splendor by the absence of 
great families and the heat of the weather. 
The banker Torlonea, gave fireworks in the 
plaza del popolo. The palaces were illumi- 
nated, and all Rome The effect 
was immense.—London Tablet. 

The Sacred College of Rome.—This body at 
present consists of sixty cardinals—two of the 
creation of Pius VII, seven of the creation of 
Leo XII, and fifty-one of the creation of 
Gregory XVI. at this 
only two cardinals in the 
M. de Bonald and De la Tour d’Auvergne.— 
Tablet. 

The Pope.—The first act of the new pope’s 
reign proiises well for his future govern:nent. 
Rome 


it is said, was more liberal. 


was present, 


France moment has 


sacred college, M. 


Accounts have been received from 
which state that he is immediately to grant a 
general amnesty for all political offences. The 
effect of this considerate act will be to set at 
liberty a great number of persons who were 
condemned to lengthened terms of imprison- 
ment for the part they took in the disturbances 
at Bologna last year. Pius1X is of a mild and 
conciliatory, though firm character. He is 
said to be determined to occupy his mind 
immediately with those ameliorations in the 
government of his states which were s0 
often demanded of his predecessor,—Jour. 
des Debats. 
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Enetann.—Mount St. Bernard’s Monastery, 
near Loughborough.—A letter has been re- 


ceived by Bishop Purcell, from the superior of 


this institution, returning thanks for the aid 
extended to it by the Catholics of the United 
States. ‘The writer says: 


« Equally salutary and beneficial, in a two- 
fold degree, are the benefits we confer par- 
ticularly on the Irish, who are by far the most 
frequent visiters for relief. During the past 


year we have fed 18,888, and lodged out of 


that number 2,788. The number of our poor 
seems to have increased during the present 
year, which is not to be wondered at, from 
the want and starvation which exists in differ- 
ent parts of [reland, and in this country. We 
often find that some of these poor Irish have 
long neglected their duties of religion, some 
for eight, twenty, and twenty-five years, even 
sometimes longer; we get them to make their 
confession, and after making their peace with 
God, and staying with us a few days, they 
leave us, with a holy joy and with many bless- 
ings. We frequently employ them fora week 
or a fortnight, that they may gain a little to 
help to carry them home. We have frequently 
wounds to bind up, and sores to heal among 
them. Some nights we have as many as twen- 
ty of these poor creatures to lodge, and fre- 
quently we distribute to the most needy a part 
of the flannels which we have for our own 
use. This, Right Rev. Sir, is a part of the 
duty which we perform every day, for the 
sake of our heavenly Master, in aiding and 
comforting those whom he conducts to our 
door, encouraged as we are with the blessed 
hope of an eternal reward hereafter. 

** I should not have trespassed so long on your 
precious time, were I not aware, from your 
excellent character, that the above would in- 
terest you, and in compliance with Brother 
Malachy’s wishes, | have made boid to men- 
tion them; but, before concluding, | must not 
omit informing you of another equally inte- 
resting circumstance, viz. of a Protestant cler- 
gyman, a Rev. G. Burden, who, alter having 
renounced his former religious principles, and 
his living which was not small, has come to 
join us and our institute, and henceforth to 
lead a life of self-abnegation and penance, 

‘¢ My Brother Malachy informs me that he 
promised some of his friends that he would get 
the holy sacrifice and a general communion 
offered up on his return, in behalf of our nu- 
merous benefactors. I[t is with pleasure that 
I beg to assure them that I have duly fulfilled 
this his promise, as a small return for their 
many generous offerings to me and nine—and 
I must assure them that it shall not be the last 
remembrance which we shall offer before the 
sanctuary in behalf of our benefactors in 
America. 

‘¢ In conclusion, I have not words to express 
to you my many and sincere thanks for the 
kind attention and assistance which you ren- 
dered to my brother, and may I beg to assure 
you that your name will be ever dear to us, 


| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
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and at the same time, you will deserve a con- 
stant recollection in our prayers; and believe 
that I remain, with great respect, 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
J. B. Parmer, Prior. 
* The Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcety.” 


Conversions.—Henry Anstey, Esq.,.younger 
brother of the eminent Catholie barrister of 
that name, was received into the church at 
Rome at the beginning of the present month. 

The Rev. E. Horne, M. A., of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, has resigned the living of St. Law- 
rence, Southampton, value 2001. per annum, 
into the hands of the bishop of Winchester, 
preparatory, it is stated by the Cambridge Ad- 
vertizer, to conforming to the Roman Catholic 
church.— Church and Stale Gazette. 

The brother of a certain archdeacon, who 
has avowed that he has no objection to con- 
ceding a primacy to the pope of Rome, and 
who has for some years been an active pro- 
moter of the opinions of Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Newman, has also seceded to Mr. Newman’s 
portion of the vineyard.”—Jb. 

To the last list of converts from the univer- 
sities ust now be added :—43. Rev. E. Cash- 
well, Brasennoze college. 44. Rev. George D. 

tyder, Oriel college. 45. Kev. David Lewis, 
Jesus college. The number of Cambridge 
perverts amounts to nineteen.—Jd. 

Conversion.—Intelligence has reached Ox- 
ford of the secession to the church of Rome of 
the Rev. Jonn George Wenham, B. A., demy 
of Magdalen. Mr. Wenham went out to Cey- 
lon as chaplain to the English church in that 
island, where his father was also chaplain for 
Mr. Wenham was remarked in 
Oxford for his extreme opinions. Times of 


many years. 


Thursday, in its Oxford news. 

Sale of Church Livings.—On Wednesday 
afternoon se’nnight, one of those truly apos- 
tolical proceedings, a sale of advowsons by pub- 
lic auction, took place at Garraway’s rooms, 
London. The first “lot” put up was the pre- 
sentation to the “sinecure” (apostolic again) 
rectory of Great Tey, near Colchester, valued 
at 9041. per annum, together with the present- 
ation to’the vicarage of Mint Tey. It was 
“knocked down’ for 9,8001. The rectory of 
Kingstone, near Canterbury, with an income 
of 5001., and a population of 300, brought 
2,9501. The third lot, consisting of the united 


rectory of Hempton-cum-Hengrove, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, estimated at 5791. 13s. 4d. per 
annum, ‘fetched’ 5,2001.—Liverpool Journal. 
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IreLanp.—Emigration of Monks.—Three 
brethren of the third Order of Franciscans 
from Crewe, in the archdiocess of Tuam, 
passed through Dublin, this present week, to 
Liverpool, whence they sail for America, to 
found an establishment of their order in Ken- 
tucky, for which the bishop of that region has 
already procured 150 acres of land as a site.— 
Tablet. 

Inp1a.—No less than twelve hundred native 
Christian schismatics have lately surrendered 
to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bonnard, vicar apostolic 
of Pondicherry, and have been reconciled to 
the Catholic church.—J6. 

MARQUESAS AND SANDWICH Istanps.—In 
1840 there was not one Catholic in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, and now there are seven 
thousand, attended by three priests. In 1840 
there was but one Catholic chapel in the Sand- 


wich Islands, which was closed by order of 
the secular authorities, upon the instigation of 


the American Protestant missionaries, and 
now there are ninety Catholic churches, one 
hundred and ten schools, and upwards of four- 
teen thousand Catholics in the islands. Truly 
might the Psalmist say (Ps. xcvi. 1), “ The 
Lord hath reigned ; let the earth rejoice ; let 


many islands be glad.” —C. News Lelier. 


DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCEsS OF BALTIMORE.— Confirma- 
tion.—On the 28th June, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop administered the sacrament of confir- 
mation at St. Mary’s, Laurel Factory; the 
following Sunday, July 5th, at Rockville, to 
fifty; on the 7th, at Rock Creek; on the 
1lth, at Barnstown, to forty-two; and at 
Seneca, the 12th, to six. At the last men- 
tioned place, the new and beautiful church, 
erected mainly through the zealous exertions 
and pious liberality of Mrs. Maher, was dedi- 
cated by the Most Rev. Archbishop to the 


worship of God, under the invocation of 


St. Rose. A large concourse of persons as- 
sembled to witness this interesting ceremony, 
many of whom were converts to the church, 
An appropriate and excellent discourse was 
delivered on the occasion by the Rev. E. J. 
Sourin, of St. John’s church, Philadelphia. 
St. Rose’s is under the pastoral charge of Rev. 
M. Galligher, who also serves the churches in 
the vicinity. 

On the 19th July, the sacrament of confir- 
mation was administered by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop in the church of St. Vincent de 


Paul, Baltimore, to one hundred and eighteen 
persons, most of whom were the children of 
the congregation who had made their first 
communion on the same morning. 

Taking the habit—On the 20th of July, 
Miss Catharine Pendergast was admitted to 
the habit of the Carmelite order, in the con- 
vent at Baltimore, and received the name of 
Sister Seraphina. 

To the Members of the Young Catholic’s 
Friend Society.—Gentlemen—Before retiring 
from the situation in which you have been 
pleased to place me, and returning once more 
to one better suited to my feelings and abili- 
ties, it is proper that I should lay before you 
a general statement of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation, leaving to those connected with me 
in the government, to give a more detailed ac- 
count of their several departments. 

From the report of your secretary, you will 
learn that there has been an acession of thirty- 
two names to your list of active members, 
since the last semi-annual meeting, making 
the whole number at this time two hundred 
and fourteen. Although our meetings are not 
attended by all, yet the majority punctually 
pay their monthly contributions. The want 
of proper accommodation has prevented, and 
will continue to prevent, many from attending; 
their subscriptions are thereby unpaid, and 
the sum now due to the society has become 
large. On the Ist of November last, the funds 
in the treasury amounted to $31 38, they have 
been increased since that time, from initiation 
fees of new members, monthly contributions, 
donations, and the proceeds of three lectures, 
$297 62. During the same period the ex- 
penditures have amounted to $185 71, for the 
purposes for which you are associated, leaving 
a balance in the treasury, at the present time, 
of $143 29, alter supplying every demand that 
has been made; add to this the sum now 
due from delinquent members, and you have 
$369 79 to commence another season. 

It is my melancholy duty to announce the 
death of four of our active members since the 
last semi-annual meeting; the latest was one 
who once filled, with satisfaction to the society, 
and credit to himself, the place I now oceupy, 
who by his sincere piety, his unpretending 
manners, and great zeal for the welfare of this 
association, rendered hintself deservedly popu- 
lar with its members. Would that the life and 
death of each one of us were like unto his, 

I now return te you that authority with 
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which you invested me ; if I have fulfilled my 
duty to your satisfaction I am satisfied, and if 
not, it has not been for the want of exertion 
on my part. Respectfully, 

May 3d, 1846. Tuos. H. Parsons. 

New members elected in July,—James C. 
Barry and Joseph M. Klunk. 

Ordination.—On the 24th July, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop held an ordination at George- 
town, D. C., when Messrs. R. W. Brady, W. 
F. Tehan, Joseph O'Callaghan and Hugh Mc- 
Caffrey received the minor orders; and Messrs. 
Peter J. Blenkinsop, Camillus Vicinanga, and 
Thomas Meredith Jenkins, subdeaconship. 
On the 25th the three last named gentlemen 
were ordained deacons, and on the 26th were 
promoted to the priesthood. 

Driocess oF PHILADELPHIA.—New Cathe- 
dral.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Kenrick hag recently 
addressed a pastoral letter to the clergy and 
laity under his spiritual jurisdiction, announc- 
ing his intention to erect a new cathedral on 
the grounds contiguous to the site of the pre- 
sentseminary. This edifice will be constructed 
on a plan which will render it one of the most 
magnificent churches in the union. 

Drocess or Boston.—Dedicalion.—The 
solemn dedication of St. John’s church, in the 
town of Worcester, took place on Wednesday, 
the 24th of June. This church is of Roman 
Doric style, one hundred and twenty-two feet 
long, by sixty-five feet in width, built of solid 
masonry, surmounted by a fine spire one hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet high. 
is an ornament to the town, and displays the 
good taste and skill of the architect, Mr. 
Richard Bond of Boston. 

The interior of the church is 119 feet in 


The building 


length, and the walls are as white as the 
driven snow, plastered with the highest polish, 

The ceremony of the dedication was solenin 
and imposing. The Right Rev. Bishop Fitz- 
patrick blessed the church, attended by thirty- 
two clergymen. The bishop sang a pontifi- 
cal mass, and a sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Ryder, to an immense audience, 
with his peculiar eloquence and force. 

We were very happy to see our venerable Bp. 
Fenwick present in the sanctuary.—B. Pilot. 

Confirmation.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitz- 
patrick administered the sacrament of con- 
firmation to fifty persons in St. Nicholas’s 
ehurch, East Boston, on the 28th ult. Bishop 
Fenwick preached in the afternoon. Every 


heart leaped with joy when the venerable 
Vox. V.—No. 3. 40 
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prelate ascended the altar. The same sacra- 
ment was administered in St. John’s church, in 
this city, on Sunday last, to eighty persons.-- 10. 

The sacrament of confirmation was admin- 
istered in the elegant new church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, south Boston, on Sunday last, 10th 
of June, to one hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons.—TIh. 

Ordination.—On the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
July, the holy orders of subdeaconship, dea- 
conship and priesthood, were conferred by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick on Ken- 
neth Augustine Kennedy of the Society of 
Jesus, auc on Patrick Carraher of the diocess 
of Boston. The ceremony was performed in 
the chapel of the college of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester.—B. Pilot. 

Drocess CHARLESTON.—The Miscel- 
lany.—We sincerely regret to find that this 
paper, the parent, or at least the pioneer of 
Catholic journalism in the United States, is 


OF 


so much embarrassed in its operations as 
likely to be under the necessity of closing its 
career. A writer in a late number of the 
Miscellany has made a strong appeal, on this 
subject, to the Catholics of the diocess, which, 
we trust, will not be ineffectual. The fol- 
lowing reinarks may be read with profit by all: 

‘** ‘There are two classes in our community 
who transgress or neglect this duty—one, 
most criminally—the otver, with some pailia- 
tion, but still, very culpably. We have no 
patience with that cast of Catholics whose 
pound is ireely given to swell the bloated 
fortunes oi a secular press, while their paltry 
shilling is denied to preserve a meagre ex- 
istence to the paper which would speak to 
them of God. Shall the representative of the 
pure virtue of the Gospel be, in vain, a men- 
dicant at the door of any one bearing the glo- 
rious name of Catholic, while the organ of 
state intrigue or of sordid avarice, or perhaps 
some impure vehicle, whose daily office is to 
cast up pollution naked in our midst, is re- 
ceived with favor! In parting with these for 
the present, we would humbly say: The wis- 
dom of God is infinitely above the wisdom of 
man, the soul infinitely more precious than 
the body, eternity infinitely more important 
than time, ove day spent in the contemplation 
of heaven worth a thousand spent in the con- 
templation of the world, and therefore the 
money expended in binding the heart to 
transitory and criminal atiections of earth, 
would be infinitely better expended in ele- 
vating it by the organs of religion to the pure, 
eternal truths of God. 

‘The others to whom we have referred 
withhold from the religious organ of their own 
diocess the support they travel far to extend to 
others. Now, iar be it from us, to apply to them 
the censure due to those whose shameless 
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criminality we have exhibited; but, surely, 


violation of a duty as manifest to themselves as 
tous. Let their charity or benevolence kuow 
no bounds, but those which circumscribe the 
human family ; let it be as universal as the 


sun, which pours its cheering and softening | 


rays around us all; but there are great faults 
which often delude us by what is, at best, but 
a splendid mockery of that virtue. If order is 
heaven’s first law, surely charity, the first and 
most Jovely of all the emanations of God, is 
governed by order. We can not cenpoiwes 
the charity or even the humanity of the man, 
who leaves his home to watch by the couch 
of grandeur, where his attentions are not re- 
quired, while the poor at his door perish, 
neglected and despised ; and least of all, can 
we comprehend it, if the poor forsaken should 
be the mother that bore him. When the 
necessities of all can be relieved, in God’s 
name, let it be done, for it is our duty ; but 
when our means are not co-extensive with 
the charity of the heart, which covers all, let 
us be guided by the dictates of nature, which 
are also those of religion, and sustain those 
that are of ourselves—in equal or-greater need. 

*«*We need not, therefore, tell our friends 
that it is not obligatory, it being manifestly 
criminal, to dissipate the resources we need 
ourselves, on those who need them not, and 
who can do without us a thousand times better 
than we can without them. If the Catholics 


of wealthy diocesses, who can keep alive our 


journal without injuring themselves, are either 
holding back or daily slipping from us, we 
must have as little wisdom as honorable pride, 
and as little of the true spirit of religion as of 
either, to lavish on theirs, floating as they 
are, on a prosperous wave, the means, without 
which our own must perish. We have those 
means, not ample, but enough to still keep 
the Miscellany from sinking, if we had but 
the disposition to call them into action. 
Could the cold and apathetic among ourselves 
be made to feel their duty and throw into the 
scale the resources retained by them dormant; 
could others be induced to reflect, that the 
patronage they extend to extraneous Catholic 
papers, but deny to their own, is not only not 
meritorious, but culpable : and would all only 
act as a people knit together by a common 
spirit, as they are by common interests and 
common duties, the Miscellany would be 
again prosperous, and its future career a bril- 
liant image of the past. For ourselves, we 
can not think of the extinction of the first 
beacon of Catholicity—-we mean of its kind— 
that was lit on our virgin hemisphere, without 
reverting to the extinction of another more 
giorious light, and sending up our humble 
prayer from that grave, whither our heart is 
wandering, that the one may not be too soon 
followed by the other.” 


Diocess or New OrnLeans.— Confirmation. 
On the 28th of June, Bishop Blanc admin- 
istered this sacrament at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, near N. Orleans, to sixty-three persons, 


“~ do not look for commendation for the | 
a 
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twenty-nine of whom were boarding-pupils 
at the academy. On the same day two hun- 
dred and seven were confirmed at St. Augus- 
tin’s church.—Prop. Cath. 

On the 5th of July one hundred and thirty- 
two persons were confirmed at St. Mary’s 
church. Religion, as the Propagateur re- 
marks, is gaining ground in the city of New 
Orleans. 

We learn from the Propagateur Catholique, 
that Mgr. Odin, Vicar Apostolic of Texas, after 
an absence of more than a year, arrived in New 
Orleans on the 15th of June. He was about 
to embark for Galveston, accompanied by one 
only priest. Some priests, and several eccle- 
siastics, who accompanied the Right Rev. pre- 
late from Europe to America, have arrived in 
St. Louis, and are preparing themselves, in the 
ecclesiastical institutions of Missouri, for the 
Texian missions. 

The Jesuits, Fathers McElroy and Rey, 
chaplains to the American forces on the Rio 
Grande, arrived in New Orleans on the 18th 
of June.—C. N. Letter. 

Drocess oF C1NCINNATI.—Episcopal Visit- 
ation.—On the feast of Pentecost, one hundred 
and two persons were confirmed in St. Mary’s 
church, Cleveland, and sixteen in the church 
of St. John of the Cross, near Laporte, on the 
following Tuesday. Forty-one persons were 
confirmed in the church of St. Francis, at 
Toledo, on the 14th of June; thirty-six at 
St.. Philomena’s, on the Sandusky river; 
forty-five at Lower Sandusky, where a new 
church was dedicated to Almighty God, under 
the patronage of St. Ann, and forty-one in the 
church of St. Alphonso, near Norwalk, on the 
festival of Corpus Christi. There was a very 
large and edifying procession in the majestic 
woods near this church in the forenoon, and 
if the afternoon the large and beautiful church 
of St. Peter, Norwalk, was dedicated. Sixty- 
five persons were confirmed at St. Boniface, 
Wolf Creek, where there was also a solemn 
procession on the Sunday within the octave of 
the festival. The “old church,” so called, 
though built but a few years ago, has to be 
taken down, and a new one larger, and, to 
meet the wants of the fast increasing congrega- 
tion, to be erected in its place. There were 
sixty persons confirmed in St. Mary’s church, 
Tiffin, to which an addition, twice the size of 
the original building, and in a better style of 
finish, has been recently made. The Roman 
Catholic Germans have also built at Tiffin a 
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new, large and beautiful church of brick, 
which was dedicated to God on the same day 
in honor of St. Joseph. These two congrega- 
tions walked in procession through the town 
to assist at the dedication. The high mass 
was sung by the Rev. Matthias Kreusch, of the 
order of the Most Precious Blood, and the ser- 
mon in German was preached by the Rev. 
Francis De Sales Brunner, superior of the same 
order, St. Mary’s was again crowded at ves- 
pers, sermon and benediction. The sacrament 
of confirmation was administered to sixteen 
persons in the church of the Sacred Heart, 
Crawford county, on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist. The church of St. Bernard, New 
Washington, same county, is under roof. It 
is situated seven miles from St. Boniface, and 
another is to be erected in or near Shelby, five 
miles distant. A few zealous Catholic fami- 
lies in the town of Newville also speak of 
building a small church in that healthy and 
thriving town. There were sixty persons 
confirmed in the church of St. Luke, Dan- 





ville, Knox county, on the twenty-eighth of | 


June.—C, Tel. 

One hundred and fifty-two persons received 
the sacrament of confirmation in Canton, Stark 
county, on Sunday the 5th inst., and forty-two 
in Louisville, same.county. On Tuesday, the 
bishop confirmed forty-six at St. Paul’s, Co- 
lumbiana county. The corner stone of a new 
church, one mile from the old one, which is 
now too small, will be laid on the 15th of 
August, and also of another five miles east, 
so much have the Catholics in that vicinity 
increased under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Conlan.—ZJbid. 

Diocess or Cutcaco.— Three new Churches 
under construction, and another about being 
Jinished.— Almost every mail brings us in- 
telligence of the rapid advance of our holy and 
beloved religion in the diocess of Chicago. 
We have scarcely recorded the construction 
and consecration of one ehurch, before we are 
called upon to announce that another is al- 
ready commenced. By the last mails we have 
information of three spacious and substantial 
brick churches being in progress of erection. 
One at Ottawa, where the Kev. Thomas 
O’Donnell is pastor. This church, the corner 
stone of which was laid by the Right Rev. Wm. 
Quarter, the bishop of Chicago, on Saturday 
the 29th of June, in the presence of a large 
concourse of people, will be of large dimen- 
Sions, about one hundred by fifty-five feet, and 





of Gothic architecture. It is to be dedicated 
to Almighty God, under the invocation of St. 
Columba, or Columkill. The Rev. ‘Thomas 
O’Donnell has done much, it appears, in a 
short time, at Ottawa. He was stationed there, 
about two years ago, in charge of a poor and 
scattered congregation. By his zealous efforts, 
aided by the grace of God, the number of Cath- 
olics that have since gathered around him is 
considerable, and daily rising into respecta- 
bility and independence, as well as advancing 
in religious knowledge. This clergyman is 
respected and esteemed, not only by his own 
flock, but also by his fellow citizens of other 
denominations. Numbers of Irish Catholic 
emigrants have lately settled on the rich and 
fertile lands that lie in the vicinity of Ottawa. 
The Michigan and Illinois canal passes through 
this beautiful town, which is only eighty-five 
miles southwest of Chicago. The Fox and 
the Illinois rivers here unite their waters and. 
flow on to the Mississippi. 

Another brick church is in progress of erec- 


tion at La Salle, about sixteen miles south of 


Ottawa. The Rev. Messrs. Montuori and 
Mark Anthony, priests of the missions, are 
engaged in its erection. 

At Little Fort, some forty miles north of. 
Chicago, the Rev. Bernard O’Gorick has al- 
ready signed a contract for the building of a 
new church which is to be finished in the 
month of October. At Juliet, forty miles 
south of Chicago, the Rev. John Ingoldsby, 
pastor of the congregation, is actively and 
zealously engaged in finishing the fine stone 
church of that place, which has been for some 
time in rather a mouldering condition, owing 
much to a debt of about nine hundred dollars 
that hung over it, and also to the suspension of 
the works on the canal, and the consequent 
departure of the laborers, by whose generous 
contributions the walls were raised and put 
under roof. The works on the canal being 
again in progress, the Irish Catholics are as 
generous as ever (although at present it ap- 
pears, owing to some cause or other, not well 
paid) in furnishing means to pay the debt and 
finish the church. Steps of cut stone, curving 
from the front door to either side of the edifice, 
have lately been erected, and are not only sub- 
stantial, but also ornamental. The plastering 
and interior finish of the church are under 
contract; and the steeple and spire, to be sur- 
mounted with a cross, will soon be elevated. 
This church is also of Catholic architecture, 
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and will be an ornament to the village, and 
a credit to Catholicity. 

Confirmation —On Thursday, the 27th of 
June, the bishop of Chicago administered the 
sacrament of confirmation in the Catholic 
church of Juliet. Thirty-eight or forty per- 
sons had the happiness to be confirmed, some 
of whom were converts to the Catholic faith. 

Ordination.—We learn that the Right Rev. 
Wm. Quarter, shortly after his return from 
the provincial council, held an ordination in 
his cathedral, and on the 6th of June conferred 
the tonsure, minor orders, and subdeacon- 
ship on Mr. Patrick McElheame. On the 
7th, the same gentleman received the holy 
order of deaconship, and on the 8th he was 
raised to the dignity of the priesthood.—7. 
Teller. 

Fourth of July in Chicago.—The Catholic 
University of Llinois (St. Mary’s of the Lake) 
was opened on the 4th of July with all due 
ceremony. The president and faculty con- 
ferred the degree of A. B.on Mr. L. Hoey, Mr. 
J. A. Keane, and Dr. J. Walsh of New York. 

Another New Church.—A new church is 
about to be commenced in this flourishing 
town, for the use of the German Catholics, the 


present one, a handsome brick building, being 


most too small for the congregation. A spa- 


cious lot has been purchased, and the plan of | 


the new church to be erected thereon is truly 
magnificent; it is to be surmounted with a 
fine and lofty steeple, to point out the heavenly 
destiny to which we are called.—C. News 
Letter. 

Diocress oF Sr. Lovuis.—Conjfirmation.— 
On last Sunday week, the Right Rev. Bishop 
administered the sacrament of confirmation, 
in the chapel of the Sacred Heart convent, to 
twenty-seven persons, and on last Sunday 
in the cathedral to one hundred and seven- 
teen. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Barron, who has 
sojourned in our city for several months past, 
at the request of the Right Rev. Bishop of St. 
Louis, visited the southern portion of the dio- 
cess, and the holy sacrament of confirmation 


was conferred by him, in the beginning of | 


June, at St. Genevieve, on eighty-two per- 
sons; at Riviere aux Vases on twenty, and at 
German settlement on thirty. 

The same prelate, during the month of June, 
administered the sacrament of confirmation at 
the Barrens, to sixty-two persons; at Apple 


creek to forty-one; at Cape Girardeau to fif- | 
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teen; at Benton to thirty-two; at New Ma- 
drid to six, and at Abatu to six.—Jb. 

Ordination.—On the 6th of June, the same 
Right Rev. prelate also gave ordination in the 
church of St. Mary’s Barrens, on which oc- 
casion one received the order of deacon, one 
subdeacon, and two minor orders. The 
names of the recipients we have not been 
able to learn. 

On Sunday, the 21st June, the feast of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga was celebrated with great 
solemnity in the church of St. Francis Xavier, 
in this city. After mass, the rite of confirma- 
tion was administered to eighteen students of 
the university, and to a few persons of the 
congregation, all converts to the faith. 

Diocess or Mitrwavkie.— Confirmation.— 
On Pentecost Sunday, the 3ist of May, 1846, 
the heart of many a father and mother was 
gladdened, and the soul of every man made 
milder and better by the number, the piety, 
the holy demeanor, and dress of the little 
ones who then made their first commun- 
ion. And on the following day one hundred 
and thirteen were strengthened and_ sealed 
with the sacrament of confirmation. Several 
distinguished converts came, in lowly mood, to 
receive the indelible seal! The whiteness of 
the virgin robes announced the spousal feast. 

Ordination.—On Wednesday, June 3d, Mr. 
Zavier Overmiller was ordained subdeacon in 
St. Peter’s; on Friday 5th, he was raised to the 
order of deacons, and on Saturday the 6th, the 
same reverend gentleman, and the Kev. Mr. 
James Moran, were ordained priests. Since 
Palin Sunday five priests have been added to 
the diocess. Had we twenty others they could 
all be employed in flourishing missions; be- 
sides they could find among the faithful where- 
with to support life honorably. May the Lord 
of the vineyard send whom he will send.—C. 
Herald. 

The corner stone of a new college was laid 
at Sinsinnawa Mound, on the 24th of May. 
Excellent addresses were delivered on the 
occasion by Messrs. Quigley and Norman. 

Diocess or Mosite.—Springhill College.— 
We learn fram the Prop. Catholique, that the 
fathers of the society of Jesus, in the province 
of Lyons, have accepted an offer of the college 
at Springhill, Ala. They will take charge of 
the institution in November. The diocess of 
Mobile is in a flourishing condition. A new 
brick church was blessed at Tuscaloosa, in 
January last, and two others have been re- 
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cently completed at Tallahassee and Jackson- 
ville. Churches are to be erected this year 
at Guy’s Ferry, Florida East, at Key West, 
and at Apalachicola. 

VicARIATE OF TExas.—Two Irish clergy- 
men, priests of the mission, recently left New 
Orleans for Texas, where they will labor in 
the holy ministry.— Prop. Cath. 

Conversions To CaTHo.icity.—A few 
months ago we had the pleasure of announcing 
the conversion to the Catholic faith, of the 
Rev. N. A. Hewitt, a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman much esteemed by his former circle 
of friends and acquaintances, and who has 
since published a tract on the theories of the 
high church Episcopalians. Mr. Hewitt’s ex 
ample was soon followed by other clergymen 
of the same denomination, who have found in 
the bosom of the Catholic church that peace 
of mind which can not be the offspring of Pro- 
testantism, in any shape or form. We allude 
to the abjuration recently made by the Rev. 
Mr. Major, pastor of an Episcopalian church 
in the district of Moyamensing, Philadelphia, 
aud that of the Rev. Edgar P. Wadham, pas- 
tor of a church of the same denomination at 


Ticonderoga. The former had the happiness of 


making his profession of the Catholic faith on 
the 25th of June. On the 27th he received 
the sacraments of confirmation and the holy 
eucharist. Being bound by matrimonial en- 
gagements, Mr. Major can not aspire to the 
ministry of the church to which he has at- 
tached himself; but we are pleased to learn 
that his services have been secured, as profes- 
sor of Hebrew and belles lettres, in the theo- 
logical seminary of Philadelphia. By this 
arrangement he will be enabled in some de- 
gree to make that provision for his family of 
which he had been deprived by his sacrifice, 
for God’s sake, of all worldly considerations. 
The Banner of the Cross, an Episcopal jour- 
nal of Philadelphia, speaks favorably of Mr. 
Major, and in doing so has evinced a con- 
siderably greater share of common honesty 
and Christian charity than some of its neigh- 
bors, v. g. the Southern Churchman, who take 
it for granted that a man must necessarily be 
deserving of vulgar abuse if he follows the 
dictate of his conscience by embracing the 
Catholic faith. 

Of Mr. Wadham’s admission into the fold of 
truth, we may mention some particulars which 
will be read with interest. 

He made his profession of the Catholic faith 
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on Sunday, July 5th, in the chapel of St. 
Mary’s seminary, Baltimore. This deeply 
interesting ceremony was performed at the 
high mass immediately after the Gospel. A 
breathless silence prevailed whilst this young 
clergyman, in the presence of the assembled 
priests and seminarians, knelt at the foot of 
the altar, and read in aclear and audible voice 
the form prescribed in the Roman ritual. As 
no notice had been previously given of the 
ceremony, the congregation, unconscious of 
what was about to take place, seemed no less 
astonished than edified in beholding, for the first 
time, within the walls of that beautiful little 
chapel, a spectacle so extraordinary and im- 
posing. 

Mr. Wadham, when a youth, was sent by 
his parents, who lived at Westport, Essex Co. 
New York, to Middlebury college, Vermont. 
In this institution he completed his course of 
studies, and graduated in 1838. During the 
same year he went to reside in Kentucky, 
where he was advised to enter upon his theolo- 
gical studies, and to take orders in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church. But being desirous 
of pursuing a more thorough and extensive 
course, he returned to his native state, entered 
the General Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, in New York city, 
in 1840, and was ordained deacon in 1843. 
At this time he was the friend and companion 
of the Rev. Mr. Carey, whose religious views 
were so obnoxious to the low church party, 
and even elicited from two of them a public 
protest against his ordination by Bishop On- 
derdonk. Mr. Carey became the occasion 
of a fierce contest between the high and low 
church, while Mr. Wadham was permitted to 
view the strife in quietness, and with no little 
profit to himself. He was sent on a mission 
to his native county, and resided at Ticonde- 
roga until last April, when he returned home 
with the determination of seeking, at the 
earliest opportunity, reconciliation with the 
Catholic church. 

THe ComMMENCEMENTS.—Within the last 
six weeks, the classical exercises of our differ- 
ent colleges and academies closed with the 
usual ceremonies, awarding degrees, or testi- 
monials of merit, to the deserving, and awaken- 
ing a spirit of emulation among the students 
by the public honors thus judiciously and im- 
partially conferred. From the various accounts 
which we have read in our exchanges, we are 
led to infer that most of our Catholic institu- 
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tions are eminently flourishing, while all per- 
form an important part in the great work of 
education; storing the youthful mind with 
that knowledge which will be so available in 
after life. We can not but observe that, in all 
these establishments, a system of instruction 
is pursued that is peculiarly adapted to nourish 
and strengthen in their alumni a strong at- 
tachment for republican principles, and for 
the free institutions of our happy country. 
From the addresses delivered at the annual 
commencements, and from other celebrations 
which take place in our literary establish- 
ments, it is plain that the pupils are not merely 
instructed in those branches of knowledge 
which will fit them for future usefulness in 
their relations between man and man; but 
they imbibe also a spirit of lofty patriotism 
which will make them, under al} circumstances, 
true to the interests of their country. We 
say this, not with a view to contradict the un- 
just insinuations of ignorance or bigotry, (for 
the fact is sufficiently obvious of itself,) but it 
is a subject of honest self-congratulation, that 
the collegiate and academical institutions in 
the United States, under Catholic directors, 
are inferior to none, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, in preparing the rising 
generation for a career of honorable useful- 
ness. The principles and habits which they 
inculcate, if diligently cultivated, must neces- 
sarily elevate their youth to the highest scale of 
social excellence. We could easily establish 
the truth of this proposition, by a reference to 
the vast number of examples that might be 
mentioned; but our limits forbid us to dwell 
longer upon this subject. 


NewMAn’s Essay oN DEVELOPMENT.— 
The New York Churchman, speaking of Mr. 
Newman’s work, says: 

«So far as our observation has extended, 
Mr. Newman’s ‘Development* has fallen 
among us like a stone on the water, which 
splashes the surface and sinks to the bottom.” 

If we may judge of the effects of Mr. New- 
man’s work fromthe religious changes going on 
around us, we are forced to conclude that the 
‘“« splashing ” has been very considerable, and 
still continues. The conversions that are 
daily taking place in England and in this 
country leave no room for doubting that the 
waters have been “ moved,” and that they who 
were spiritually diseased are fast getting rid of 
their maladies by uniting themselves with the 
ehurch of Christ. 
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V. Rev. Dr. Sparpine.—The friends of 
this gentleman in Baltimore were much pained 
by the intelligence recently received that he 
was seriously ill ; but we rejoice to learn from 
the Cutholic Advocate that hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. 

PRAYING FoR THE Porre.—The editor of 
the Methodist Protestant asks > ** Must then the 
pope, too, pass through the fires of purgatory ? 
And he the infallible head of the infallible 
church ?”* 

Our neighbor needs to be set right. Even 
were the pope infallible, he would not be im- 
peecable, and he may therefore claim our 


prayers. But those who are not pleased with 


a purgatory are very liable to go farther and 


fare worse. 
METROPOLITAN CATHOLIC ALMANAC, FOR 
1847.—The reverend clergy, and all who feel 
an interest in the completeness and accuracy 
of the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and 
Laity’s Directory, are respectfully requested to 
forward to the editor of this Magazine, or to 
F. Lucas, jr., Baltimore, (before the 15th of 
next August,) such information as they may 
wish to appear in the above mentioned annual. 
To meet the wishes of the public, and to ren- 
der the periodical as complete and interesting 
a source of information as possible, is the sole 
view of its conductors in thus requesting the 
co-operation of all who may contribute to its 
usefulness. The Catholic periodicals in the 
United States will confer a favor by publish- 
ing this notice once or twice. 
Parts.—There are 


JOURNALS IN daily 


journals of admitted repute, 21; smaller satiri- 


cal journals, 6; journals not daily (such as 
weekly, monthly, &c.) 27; religious journals, 
of which twelve are Protestant, 24; journals 
of legislation and of jurisprudence, 38; jour- 
nals of political economy and administration, 
3; journals of history, statistics, and travels, 
12; journals of literature, 44; journals of fine 
arts, painting and music, 9; journals of thea- 
tres and theatrical matters, 2; journals of mathe- 
matical and natural sciences, 13; journals of 
medicine, 28; journals of military and naval 
art, 12; journals ofagriculture and rural econo- 
my, 22; journals of commerce and industry, 
23 ; journals of public instruction, 7; journals 
of women, girls, and children, 20 ; journals of 
fashions, 11; journals of picturesque sites, 
landseapes, &c., 4; journals of advertisements, 
17. Total, 343. 

This is in Paris only. 


In the departments, 
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ten years ago, there were 253 journals. A | try at an early age. Feeling herself called to 


Frenchman has made the puerife calculation 
that if all the sheets issued annually were 
joined together “in an immense riband,” it 
would go three times round the circumference 
of the globe. —Lit. News Leiter. 

To CorresPonpENTs.—Our Martyrs, No. 
1, has been received. Also, Monachism and 
Never too Late, poetical articles, which will 
receive due attention. We have also received 
a communication, in the form of a letter, com- 
plaining of the critique on Mr. Newman’s 
Essay in the last number of Brownson’s Re- 
view. It will appear in our next issue, with 
some remarks of our own upon the same sub- 


ject. 





OBITUARY. 

Diep, June 19th, near New Orleans, the 
Rev. P. Plunkett, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, borne with great Christian patience and 
resignation. This zealous and pious priest 
was born in the county of Roscommon, Ire- 
land, in the month of May, 1815. He was 
raised to the priesthood in Louisiana, by Mgr. 
Blanc, bishop of New Orleans. After having 
attended successively some missions on the 
coast, the chaplaincy of St. Patrick’s church, 
N. O., and the chapel of the Ursuline nuns 
near that city, he closed his painful and meri- 
torious career of life.—C. News Leiter. 

At Boston, on the 7th of July, Rev. Richard 
Davys, aged 38 years. In company with the 
Rev. Mr. Deas, he had been in this country 
about three years, collecting subscriptions to- 
wards building a Catholic cathedral at Ar- 
dagh, Ireland, and arrived from a tour to the 
west a few weeks ago. 

June 25, at the monastery of the Visitation, 
Sixth street, St. Louis, Sister Jane Frances 
McBride, after a consumption of two years. 

The deceased was a model of all the virtues 
of her state ; displaying in health, as well as in 
sickness, the most admirable patience, resig- 
nation, and humility. She received the sum- 
mons of death without alarm; and to her ex- 
piring moments exhibited a serenity of coun- 
tenance, seli-possession, and tender piety, 
which will never be forgotten by those who 
had the happiness of assisting at her saintly 
death.—R. I. P. 

At the h:spital, on the 22d June, Sister Me- 
lama (Ann Doyle), in the 36th year of her age. 
The deceased was born in the county West 
Meath, Ireland, and emigrated to this coun- 








serve God in the religious state, she entered 
the society of Sisters of Charity, at Emmitts- 
burg, Maryland, and for the space of twelve 
years discharged, in an edifying manner, the 
various duties imposed upon her, in her attend- 
ance in the hospital and Male Orphan asylum 
in this city. She has now finished her course, 
and gone to receive her reward. May she rest 
in peace —C. News Letter. 

On the 8th of July, in the convent of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, in this city, Sister 
Ann Hagerty, in the 35th year of her age, and 
the 8th of her religious profession. She was 
ever an edifying member of that community. 

At the honse of our Lady of Mercy, in 
Charleston, on the morning of Tuesday, the 
30th of June, Miss Ellen Riordan, aged 32 
years and 6 months, a native of the city of 
Cork, Ireland, and a resident of Charleston for 
the last eight months. 

Having arrived here last October, and being 
received by the Sisters, she commenced her 
noviciate, and gave every indication of making 
a very useful, efficient, and valuable mem- 
ber—edifying all by her pious example; bet 
God, it seems, was satisfied with her intention 
and self-sacrifice, and has, because of her in- 
nocence, taken her, to bestow on her the rich 
reward promised to her many virtues and 
entire offering of self to him—* And every 
one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother ..... .. for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 
possess life everlasting. 

During her tedious illness the most unre- 
mitting attention was paid her by her sisters, 
to whom her many amiable qualities endeared 
her; but all would not restore her, for, He 
whom she loved, who alone knows what is 
best, had called her to himself,—« Fait volun- 
tas tua.” Having exclaimed “Jesus have 
pity on me,” her pure soul, freed from its 
earthly prison, winged its way to the bosom 
of its God; she slept in the Lord. May she 
rest in peace. Amen.—C, Miscellany. 

At the Ursuline convent, Quebec, on Fri- 
day, the 3d of July, 1846, aged 65 years, the 
Rev. Mother Saint Henry (Mary Louisa 
McLaughlin), after forty-six years’ profession 
as a nun, while she filled repeatedly the office 
of superior of the convent, with the greatest 
ability, and that justice and prudence which 
secured her the confidence and esteem with 
which she was always honored. 
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Thornberry Abbey, a Tale of the Times. 
York: E. Dunigan. 1I8mo. pp. 244. 


New 


This handsomely printed volume forms one of 


the numbers of Dunigan’ s Home Library, and 
although a reprint of a book already published, 
will be considered one of the most acceptable 
works in the series. The tale is well con- 


ceived, and is written with those graces of 


style which must necessarily be interesting to 
the reader. But what is far more valua- 
ble in this publication, the story is fuli of in- 
struction. It is not one of those historical 
novels, as they are called, which pretend to 
usefulness because they ec lipse the truth un- 
der the clouds of fiction; it is an allegorical 
and pleasing narrative of what we see passing 
now-a-days in the religious world; itis but a 
generalizing of particular facts and scenes 
which occur in real life, and which may be 
greatly beneficial to those who need instruc- 
tion on the comparative merits of Catholicity 
and Anglicanism. 

Discourse delivered at the Commemoration of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland, cele- 
brated May 11th, 1846, at Mount St. Mary’s, 
near Emmitisburg, Md. By James Mc- 
Sherry, Esq. pp. 36. 

It reflects honor upon Mount St. Mary’s 
college that her students and professors have 
continued, since 1842, to commemorate annu- 
ally, an event which is unquestionably the 
proudest in the annals of Maryland, because it 
announces the first dawn of Gospel truth upon 
this province, and the first bright rays of uni- 
versal freedom upon the American continent. 
The introduction of civil and religious liberty 
into the new world was the glorious deed of 
a Catholic, and it affords an argument for our 
times and our country, which ‘1s well worthy 
the consideration of the patriot and the histo- 


rian, but entitled to the special attention of 


those who belong to that faith which is con- 
tinually held up by bigots and fanatics as incom- 
pele with free institutions. For this reason 
e have devoted a large space in our pages to 
the discussion of questions connected with 
Maryland colonization, knowing that this in- 
vestigation must not only redound to the glory 
of her early settlers, but, what is of far greater 
consequence, establish the truth of principles 
that furnish a triumphant vindication of our 
religion from the aspersions of its adversaries. 
The study of facts, like those which our colo- 
nial history exhibits, is by no means a specu- 
lative or sterile occupation : it involves truths 
which are of the utmost practical importance 
in our day, and in the Jand which we inhabit. 
The pilgrims of New England might be re- 
membered as mere beings of the past; their 
deeds might not be heralded by anniversary 
festivities, and yet the present and future gene- 


rations would thereby lose nothing worthy of 


reservation. But we can not say this of the 
aryland pilgrims. Their deeds are the bright- 
est prototype of political wisdom that history 
displayed to the signers of American independ- 
ence ; and toremain silent on this subject would 
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be robbing our countrymen ofthe most precious 
recollections ; much more may it be said that we 
do good service to our country by continually 
holding up the example of Lord Baltitmore and 
his associates as a model for imitation. They 
who aid in doing this are public benefactors ; 
nay, itis only through them and others of a kin- 
dred spirit, who endeavor to keep alive, in the 
memory and love of their fellow-citizens, the 
great principles of civil and religious freedom, 
that our republic can be secured against the in- 
testine causes of decay and dissolution. On 
matters involving so much of real interest, the 
enthusiasm oi the orator is rather a subject for 
praise than for censure; the more vividly he 
portrays the beauty of those principles which 
our ancestors Inculcated, the more is he enti- 
tled to the gratitude of his countrymen. We 
need only add here, that Mr. McSherry has 
displayed in his discourse all the fervor of true 
patriotism, while he has ably unfolded the his- 
tory of Calvert, and defended that of our colony 
from the attempted mystification of writers 
who, in the contemplation of the past, forget 
that the picture has already been spread out to 
their view, and not to be created by an effort 
of their own fancy. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Young Catho- 
lics’ Friend Society, and names of the Mem- 
bers, &c. Boston: P. Donahoe. 

In this pamphlet we have another evidence 
of the noble charity which our religion in- 
to behold the 
Catholic 
and the ex- 


spires. It is truly gratifying 
active zeal which characterizes the 
young men in the city of Boston, 
cellent fruits of their well- directed benevo- 


lence. They form a numerous and flourishing 
association, whose example of charity has 
been imitated in other sections of the country 
much to the temporal and spiritual relief of 
children in the indigent class of society. We 
can only say to them all—God speed! 

The Literary Class Book, or Fourth Series of 
Select Reading Lessons, in prose and verse : 
compiled by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. Philadelphia: Eugene Cummis- 
key. 12mo. pp. 410. 

The books compiled and prepared by the 
Christian Brothers in Ireland are unquestiona- 
bly among the most useful and interesting 
volumes ever published for the instruction of 
young persons. The selections are not from 
the tr: ashy nonsense which abounds so ex- 
tensively in our modern literature, and equally 
abounds in our reading books. The articles 
are chosen with a view to impart solid infor- 
mation, as well as to exhibit a model of style. 
For this reason, the books we allude to can 
not be too widely circulated among youth. In 
the beginning of this notice we have used the 
term Christian Brothers as the proper title of 
those who prepared the work in question ; the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools is the title of 
another order in France, which labors for the 
same ends, but whose style in the language of 
their authoritative sanction is different from 
that of the brothers in Ireland. 





